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plus time and money, to build public confidence 


talents to the enhancement of his name. 


supplies, equipment, duplicating supplies. 


Confidence is a plant of slow growth. It takes a worthy product, 


When you buy a watch or an automobile you buy its outward 
appearance and you trust the works to the manufacturer. You know 
it has the works if the make is a good NAME. Soa good NAME is 
a priceless treasure and the maker of a product who sells it by its 
name puts all his ingenuity and skill into the product to make it the 
best possible of its kind. He spares no effort, but dedicates all his 


Nashville, Highland, and Schoo! Products Companies are good 
NAMES. They stand for the very finest in school furniture, art 
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Nashville Products Co. Highland Products Co. 


158 2nd Ave. North 720 South Gay St. 
Nashville, Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn. 


School Products Co. 


357-59 Madison 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Mail coupon for 
your choice of 
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TOMMY THRULINER: 


“Your highway host from coast to coast." 















TRAILWAYS 


TH RG - LINERS 


the Smarles distance 


between two points 








FOR CONVENIENCE — Thru-liners travel direct routes to your desti- 
nation. No change of bus or baggage. 

FOR COMFORT — Restful relaxation is yours to enjoy aboard modern, 
air-conditioned Thru-liners. 

FOR SAFETY — Thru-liner travel is America’s safest means of trans- 
portation. A, 


FOR ECONOMY — Have more money for fun on your vacation. There 4 





are no lower fares. 
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TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST-43, 108 N. State St., Chicago, il. 
| am interested in a [_) Trip 


NAME 


Expense Paid Tour (_] 


(check one) 








NO STRINGS 
TO THESE 
SERVICES-:° 





Among the many valuable free services 
which Binney & Smith Co. offers to teach- 
ers are— 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM 
ART LISTS 


These suggested lists of minimum art 
materials for all grades—kindergarten 
through high school—enable school ad- 
ministrators to operate on a limited bud- | 
get, yet allow students to creatively 
explore the beginnings of basic art ex- 

periences. For your free copy, write 

Dept. ST. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA' Leadership 


Seeking a Position? 


Excellent positions listed, elementary through 
college, East & South. $2,800 to $6,000 or 
more. Write about yourself. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore |, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 

















NEA Convention 
June 29-July 5 
Miami Beach 
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T° Read Lightly 


Jane Cox 





HIS is the time of year we're most 

tempted to become philosophical. The 

Easter season, the new life around us, 
the contact with the out-of-doors, all take 
their toll on our sense of practicality. Has 
there ever been a spring more beautiful? 
If it were not for the distant rumblings 
that sound of war and unrest, we would 
truly believe that “all is right with the 
world.” And yet, even now as we write, 
there echoes in our mind the description 
heard earlier this morning of the atomic 
bomb test in our own country. It is diffi- 
cult, or perhaps impossible, to imagine 
what the future will be. As we plan for 
this uncertain future, those of us in the 
school business find ourselves looking back 
and beginning to evaluate the work of a 
year that is rapidly slipping through our 
fingers. How can we make the best use 
of the one short month left for us? For 
most of us the month is already planned. 
Senior plays, graduation plans, banquets, 
and numerous other things claim every 
moment we can find. Final examinations 
must be composed and as we labor to 
make them fair and meaningful, we re- 
member the child who needs another boost 
to prepare him for the final hurdle. What- 
ever our problems might be this last 
month, we know they will not be concerned 
with how to spend our leisure. 





E won't often be guilty of recom- 

mending professional reading, be- 

cause we are sure you get more 
suggestions along that line that you can 
use anyway. Forgive us just this time and 
let us call your attention to a new publi- 
cation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation entitled “The Teacher and Pro- 
fessional Organizations.” The booklet ex- 
plains rather thoroughly what is expected 
of us if we are to be one of the real pro- 
fessions. If you have ever wondered 
exactly what you get from the money 
you invest in your local, state, and national 
associations, here is your answer. We 
think it is a convincing one. However, it 
is more than that. Helpful suggestions for 
in-service training, the problem of selec- 
tion of students to train as teachers, and 
an excellent discussion of what a profes- 
sion is are all treated in an interesting man- 
ner. We recommend it particularly for 
workshop groups and future teacher or- 
ganizations. We think it wouldn’t be bad 
for individual teachers to read on their 
own just to become better acquainted with 
the requirements of a profession. 


Y the time the last issue goes to press 

this spring, plans will be under way 

for THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
1953-54. Your suggestions for improving 
the magazine would be of inestimable 
value. We realize that relatively few teach- 
ers ever get around to sending stories and 
pictures. We also realize that there are 
good reasons for this—crowded schedules, 
large classes, and numerous meetings, to 
mention but a few. However, we feel that 
the journal belongs to the teachers of the 
state and that having a part in producing 
it will add to their enjoyment of it. Several 
teachers have suggested a section in the 
magazine in which short news articles of 
interest might be printed. This would 
afford an opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas without becoming a burden to any- 
one. We wonder whether you have sug- 
gestions for obtaining wider participation 
next year. 








WANTED-Millions of Miracle Makers! 


Over sixty million Americans can be miracle makers. 
one of them. Any person from twenty-one to fifty-nine is in good health 
and weighs 110 pounds or more is eligible. 

The miracle you can perform is saving human life. Yes, you can really 
help save precious lives. And it is important that you do it right now! 

Although the miracle of saving human life challenges the imagination, 
you can do it with a little of your blood. In less than an hour you can 
simply and painlessly donate a pint of your blood to help someone live. 

The National Blood Program is calling on you to help in this miracle 
making business so that no one here at home or our men fighting in 
Korea need die for want of this vital substance. 

You are needed at your local Blood Donor Center now. Call your 
local Red Cross Chapter to schedule your donation today. 


Yeu are probably 
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Teachers report “better results” with 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” desk 


Teachers find their tasks easier and 
more gratifying when their pupils 
are relieved of bodily and visual 
stresses and strains through use of 
the American Universal ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). It is the 
only desk with 3 desk-top posi- 
tions: 20° slope for greatest ease 
and visual efficiency in reading, 
writing and drawing; conven- 
tional 10° slope; and level position, 
best for manipulative tasks and 
group discussions. Exclusive, too, 
is the automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, for easy focal adjust- 
ment to all desk-top work. The 
seat also swivels 45° either way, 
reducing body twist for right or 
left hand and eye preferences, and 
facilitating ingress and egress. 


—_. \ FREE BOOKLETS: 
al “Education Grows" and “The 
_ 5 Co-ordinated Classroom" —two 
informative works on recent 
— educational developments. 




















sense et fore-and-aft seat 








adjustment; top at 20° 


American Universal Adjustable Table 
No. 132 and Envoy Chairs No. 368 


Handsome, durable, all-purpose table with 
sturdy, steel, adjustable-height standards. 
Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, 
libraries, offices, dining rooms. Combines 
durability, beauty, convenience at moder- 
ate price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 
tary and high schools. 





Wide experience 
makes our 
service helpful 


Use it! 


The prompt, courteous, well-in- 
formed service of our staff will 
Prove a satisfying, time-saving 
aid in making the most practical 
selections for all your school 
needs. Our warehouse stocks 
are large, insuring prompt ship- 
ments. Send for your free copy 
of our complete catalog. 


A" printed showroom” 
of all school needs 
—our easy-reference 
catalog. 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seaiing 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies _ 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Suppli 

Office and Library Sy lies 

School Papers Gab 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 
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AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and prac- 
tical of full-upholstered audi- 
torium chairs. Bodiform 
provides the utmost in com- 
fort, durability, acoustical 
benefit. Also available with 
folding tablet-arm. 








NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


American Seating Company 
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Coal + Research = Oil. Government-built demon- 
stration plant to obtain liquid fuels from coal. Some- 
day, these coal derivatives may be our major source 


of gasoline and oil. » 


Research boosts coal production, too, through the 
development of marvelous mining machines. This 
giant auger worms nearly 2 tons of coal a minute 
from a seam and loads it directly onto trucks. 


Research magic turns coal into 200,000 
chemical products. Every day America uses coal in 
hundreds of different forms—in nylon, plastics, per- 
fumes, synthetic rubber, paints, fertilizers, insecticides, 
dyes, “wonder drugs,” explosives, and thousands of 
others. Coal is also an essential ingredient in steel. And 
on top of all this, coal continues to serve as our major 
source of heat, light and power. 


Research promises even more from coal. 
Through research, coal is expected to play an even more 
vital role in our future. Most of our liquid fuels may 
someday be extracted from coal. A recently developed 
fuel cell promises to produce electric power directly 
from coal without the use of generators or power plants. 
And a new process for adding hydrogen to coal seems 
to be the key to countless additional marvels. 


BITUMINOUS us COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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The flow of new 
chemicals from 
coal seems never 
ending. Coal tar 
stills, like this 
one, extract chem- 
icals used in mak- 
ing thousands of 
useful products. 







Research makes coal a better product—and more 
economical, too. Research has developed push button 
plants which wash, grade, and prepare coal for each par- 
ticular job. What’s more, marvelous machines enable 
U. S. miners to produce 2 to 20 times more coal per day 
than miners in any other country. America can count on 
the progressive coal industry for its major source of 
economical heat, light, and power far into the future. 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 














| 
t room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- i 
f trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 1 

learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

f For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this ! 
a coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational I 
I Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. E 
§ (PLEASE PRINT) E 
i Name I 
i i 
: Street " 
' City. Zone___ State i 
§ I 
I i 


Position or grade. 
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URKE 
ETTER 
UILT 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Preferred by children and physical ed- 
ucation directors alike, because Burke- 
Built Playground Equipment combines 
thrills and adventure with health and 
safety. Meets the most exacting require- 
ments for safety, rugged construction, 
and low maintenance. 
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Young "cowboys" (and girls, too) enjoy the Hobby 
Horse Swing. Even small children, or those who are 
physically handicapped, can operate the swing them- 
selves with perfect safety. Heavy galvanized steel 
pipe frame, and galvanized malleable iron fittings with 
inter-locking knob construction for rigidity—no twist- 


ing, sagging, or misalignment. 


The Climb-A-Round satisfies the child's urge to climb, 
and develops healthy bodies. Easy to erect—no con- 
crete foundation required; conical shape prevents 


danger of tipping. 


Complete line of playground equip- 
ment, and kindergarten play devices. 


Write for full information 


Distributed By 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 





116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
Teleohone—6- | 464 






NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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THE GENERAL EDUCATION BILL 
FOR 1953-1955 


The General Education Bill (H. B. 375 and S. B. 305) 
was introduced on February 27. A joint hearing on the 
bill was held by the Senate and House Education Com- 
mittees on March 10. Most of the argument at this hear- 
ing was over Section 13 which provides for the division 
of high school funds in three large counties. 

The House Education Committee met on March 11 
and voted the Bill out of Committee with a recommen- 
dation for passage. There was one amendment recom- 
mended for passage by the Committee which is of 
especial interest to teachers. The Bill carries a provision 
that the minimum school term must be 180 days and 
that ten days of in-service training be required under 
the direction of the local board of education. The amend- 
ment provides “. . . . that the minimum period of class 
instruction shall be 175 days in each school year, plus 
such additional service as may be prescribed by the 
county, city, or special district board of education, a rec- 
ord of which shall be filed with the State Board of Edu- 
cation and provided that said ten months’ period shall 
include not less than ten days of vacation with pay.” 
This amendment probably will be approved. 

It is expected that action on the Bill will be com- 
pleted by the end of March. 


The Education Bill and the Four-Point 
Program 


Assuming that the Bill will be enacted into law: 

Point one of the program is realized in full in the 
new Bill. There must be enough money to maintain the 
present program before any further progress can be 
made. About $2,300,000 was necessary to meet this point, 
approximately 70 per cent of which goes to teachers’ 
salaries. 

Point two of the program will be realized in part if 
this Bill passes. There will be enough money to pay 
teachers for the tenth month. This will mean an annual 
salary of $2230 for the beginning teacher with a degree 
and $2580 for a teacher with a degree and eleven years 
of experience. Proportionate increases are provided for 
other teachers and increases will be in addition to the 
salary paid each teacher during the school year 1952- 
1953. About $5,000,000 of new money annually is pro- 
vided to pay the tenth month salary. 

Point three of the program is partially provided. One 
million dollars of new money each year will go to the 
Retirement System. This is not what it should be, but it 
will keep the System in business. 

One and one-half million dollars new money is ap- 
propriated for higher education. This is about one- 
fourth of what the University and the colleges asked. 
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The Administrative Council Decision 


The Representative Assembly at its meeting in January 
gave the Administrative Council authority to make any 
decisions necessary in regard to the four-point program. 
The Council met with the Legislative Committee on 
February 25. After hearing the Governor's message to 
the Legislature, and after a conference between the 
Governor and the Council, the following statement was 
issued by the Administrative Council: 

“Early in 1952 the Tennessee Education Association 
and the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
adopted a four-point legislative program with which all 
of you are familiar. 

“In his address to the joint session of the legislature 
on February 25, 1953, Governor Frank Clement recom- 
mended that two and one-half million dollars of this in- 
crease ($10,456,640 for all educational purposes ) be used 
to maintain the present foundation program of educa- 
tion for elementary and high schools; that five million 
dollars be used to guarantee a tenth month of pay to 
teachers under the state salary schedule; that one million 
dollars be used to increase the annual appropriation for 
teacher retirement; that one and one-half million dollars 
be used to increase the annual appropriations to the Uni- 
versity and the state colleges. In addition, he has recom- 


-mended that bonds be issued to the extent of five mil- 


lion dollars for the purchase of free textbooks for. grades 
one through twelve. 

“These recommendations do not include funds for 
putting into operation the maximum salary of $3,000 
under the state salary schedule for teachers with a 
Bachelor’s degree and fifteen years or more of teaching 
experience. It provides only one million dollars of the 
four million dollars additional state funds which the 
Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System estimates will be needed each year to make the 
system actualiarlly sound. Finally, his recommendations 
provide approximately one-fourth of the increased funds 
the presidents of the University of Tennessee and the 
state colleges estimate they will need for most efficient 
operation during each year of the coming biennium. 

“The Governor in his message to the legislature stated 
that he has made every effort to find the funds necessary 
to finance the four-point program without levying new 
taxes, that the per cent of increase in state appropriations 
recommended for public education is substantially great- 
er than that for any other department of the state govern- 
ment, that approximately ten of the thirteen million 
dollar increased state appropriations recommended by 
him will go to education, and that he has recommended 
reduced appropriations for most other departments of 
the state government during the coming biennium. In 
view of these facts, the Administrative Council will work 
to secure the enactment of the General Education Bill 
which embodies the recommendations of the Governor. 


(Continued on next page) 





“The four-point program adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association 
in 1952 was considered a minimum for effective opera- 
tion of the school program. In view of this, the Council 
further pledges to continue its efforts in behalf of better 
school support until such time as at least the objectives 
set forth in the four-point program will be realized in 
full.” 


The Textbook Question 


The proposal for free textbooks, while not a part of 
the General Education Bill, seems to be closely tied up 
with it at the time this is being written. The Tennessee 
Education Association has no policy on free textbooks. 
The question has never been before our Represen- 
tative Assembly for a decision. But whether we like 
the idea of free textbooks or not, the proposed plan 
makes $1,600,000 more money available annually for 
teachers’ salaries than we might have otherwise. This 
amount of money is now appropriated in the 1951 Gen- 
eral Education Bill but is left out of the 1953 Bill. All 
the money for textbooks is to be paid for by a $5,000,000 


bond issue. There is a question as to whether textbooks 
should be bought by a bond issue, but certainly teachers’ 
salaries cannot be paid with a bond issue. 


Gains in the 1953 Act 


Assuming that the proposed General Education Bill is 
passed, we will fall short of what we asked, but we will 
make substantial gains. The annual increase of $7,835,- 
960 for 1954-1955 will be the second largest in the his- 
tory of the State. The salary increase will be the third 
largest ever received at one time. The approximately ten 
million dollars increase for all education purposes repre- 
sents about two-thirds of all increased appropriations. 

The cooperation of all groups of teachers in the state 
has paid off during the years. In 1943-1944, the total 
annual state appropriation for grades 1-12 was $10,766,- 
162. The appropriation for the same purpose for 1954- 
1955 will be $66,354,000. The increases have been great, 
but the needs are still great. With the same fine co- 
operation, with the same spirit which has prevailed dur- 
ing the past years, we shall continue to make progress. 





All Over the State 
WORKSHOPS HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


N June, 1952, the Tennessee Edu- 

cation Association held the sec- 
ond annual leadership school in 
Murfreesboro. The success of this 
training school for local leaders may 
be measured in terms of the follow- 
up that the officers have done in 
their local associations. The leader- 
ship school, using as its theme “Pub- 
lic Relations,” utilized the services 
of the Administrative Council as dis- 
cussion leaders; faculty members 
from the state colleges as con- 
sultants; supervisors as recorders; 
the TEA staff as the coordinating 
committee; and NEA personnel as 
an informative panel. Middle Ten- 
nessee State College provided the 
meeting place. 

Four hundred participants came 
to learn, to share, and to go home 
with ideas. The leadership school 
studied in groups using the topics 
(1) It Starts in the Classroom (2) 
School-Community Relationship and 
(3) The Professional Triangle: 
membership in and benefits from 
belonging to the local association, 
TEA and NEA. For three days the 
groups worked on these three topics. 
As a result of this work, locals have 
held some outstanding workshops 
aad conferences this year patterned 


8 


after the state meeting. 

Several months ago a question- 
naire went to all presidents asking 
them if they had held a workshop 
during the year, the type, results, 
number of participants, and things of 
interest about the meeting. Many 
counties report better professional 
meetings, more interest on the part 
of teachers, and increased knowl- 
edge of the services of their own 
organizations. These excerpts from 
the presidents’ reports will give you 
an idea of the follow-up activities 
from the state meeting. 


Organization of Workshops 


The organization of local work- 
shops has been handled according to 
the needs of the school systems. 
Naturally, they vary across the state. 
In some communities professional 
attitudes have been stressed, in 
others public relations, and in still 
others the professional organiza- 
tions. For some groups, the Mur- 
freesboro workshop has served as 
a pattern and information gathered 
there has been passed on to the 
teachers at home. A few have found 
it worthwhile to devote the work- 
shop to curriculum planning or a 
pre-school planning program. 


In one association, three carefully 
chosen teachers served as a com- 
mittee to work for an enlarged pro- 
gram of in-service training. Four 
sub-committees worked with groups 
of teachers on reporting and records, 
existing problems, public relations, 
and guidance. Not only did the 
teachers work hard together, they 
sang! A teachers chorus, composed 
entirely of volunteers who just like 
to sing, was organized and its mem- 
bership now exceeds seventy. One 
of the underlying purposes of the 
workshop, and apparently one that 
was achieved, was to make the group 
more professionally minded. This is 
a long range program which will 
continue through the spring and pos- 
sibly next year. 

Another association chose a Plan- 
ning Committee made up of teachers 
from every level of instruction to set 
up the workshop. The committee 
suggested problems that teachers 
face and might be interested in 
working on together. Invitations 
were sent to representative teachers 
from the association. Particular care 
was exercised to see that teachers 
who would be enthusiastic and inter- 
ested were invited. The problems 


(Continued on page 20) 
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READING INSTRUCTION PAYS 


HERE lingers in many places 
f the conviction that junior high 
school pupils need very little guid- 
ance in reading. The idea is fairly 
prevalent, for example, that a suffi- 
cient level of skill in reading is 
achieved at the completion of the 
sixth grade, and that subsequent 
instruction in reading is a waste of 
time. Indeed, there is some evidence 
that we all too readily accept the 
idea that “reading to learn” occurs 
in upper grades, after pupils have 
“learned to read” in the lower grades, 
without careful analysis of the situa- 
tion as it actually exists for boys and 
girls at the seventh and eighth grade 
levels. 

In consequence, upper-grade 
children are often deprived of very 
useful gains in reading because of 
insufficient guidance and lack of 
specific instruction at that level. 
Pupils may leave the middle grades 
able to handle without undue diffi- 
culty the materials used in those 
grades. These same boys and girls, 
however, find in their upper-grade 
work heavier vocabularies, new 
technical terms, new areas of study, 
and reading materials presenting a 
greater number of abstract and un- 
familiar concepts. They are also ac- 
customed to the shorter, more epi- 
sodic juvenile short story, or book, 
and find themselves unprepared to 
grasp the longer plots, the details of 
character development, or the 
descriptions of settings remote from 
the young readers’ experiences, 
which are used in longer reading se- 
lections that often approach the 
“adult” novel or short story. Com- 
petencies in these and other aspects 
of reading vary, of course. However, 
these greater reading tasks may well 
offer a maze of stumbling blocks 
sufficient to discourage and defeat 
the young reader, unless he is given 
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some specific aid in meeting these 
tasks. 

Furthermore, it is apparent that a 
pupil at the junior high school level 
represents a very considerable in- 
vestment in time and effort—both his 
own and his teachers’ —spent in gain- 
ing effectiveness in reading. What is 
not so readily apparent is that pupils 
who are left to themselves without 
further help in reading may get a 
very low return on this investment. 
Some pupils read just well enough 
to meet the minimum requirements 
for their grade level, but fail to 
achieve the greater refinement of 
skill that would be highly useful to 
them and relatively easy to attain. 
Other pupils may read along in a 
narrow pattern, reading the same 
type of materials on a familiar topic. 
For these boys and girls a higher 
level of satisfaction may be within 
their reach and extra dividends of 
power and enjoyment may well be 
possible for them. Practically speak- 
ing, there are many possibilities for 
such “dividends.” The following ap- 
pear to have particular usefulness for 
the young adolescent: 

An increased number of worthy 

purposes in reading 

An increased power in study-type 

reading 


HELEN CROSSEN 
Associate Professor 

of Education 
University of Cincinnati 


Wider horizons through reading 

Deepened understanding of peo- 

ple in their environment 

Increased ability to cope with per- 

sonal problems 

Increased joy and satisfaction in 

recreational reading. 

These “dividends” are not auto- 
matic; they are the direct result of 
good teaching and the judicious use 
of good materials. Let us consider 
some specific instances in which 
these desirable outcomes may be ob- 
served, and some ways which teach- 
ers may use to help pupils achieve 
them. 


Purposes in Reading 


Take for instance, the matter of 
purposes in reading. Anyone who 
has been around a group of busy, 
alert young people in the twelve-to- 
fifteen-year age group knows that 
they are full of questions. An en- 
thusiastic reader of “horse stories” 
was heard to inquire, “What is a 
palomino horse—a new breed, or 
just a different color?” Some one else 
wants to know exactly how to build 
and maintain an aquarium, and still 
another inquires, “Where can I find 
out something about Thomas Jeffer- 
son? I want to make up some good 
questions for a history quiz program.” 
These are lively questions that have 
real meaning for the young readers. 
They will seek eagerly to find an- 
swers in print and will read widely 
if suitable source materials are avail- 
able. The same kind of eager use of 
reading to serve a genuine purpose 
is desirable as we work with pupils 
in the classroom. How may it be 
achieved? While by no means ex- 
haustive, the following suggestions 
may be helpful. 

(Continued on next page) 





Sometimes, the teacher may “set 
the stage” for classroom reading. 
Such preparation may vary from 
sketching briefly the interesting 
points about a book to be chosen 
from the library shelves by the young 
reader, to sharing experiences which 
may explain the situations or ideas 
to be encountered in the material 
read. For example, a seventh grade 
teacher in a rural area asked pupils 
to comment briefly upon the color 
changes they noticed in their trips to 
and from school during the chang- 
ing seasons. Then he pointed out that 
the selection they were about to read 
contained a great many particularly 
good descriptions of colorful scenes, 
and asked them as they read to make 
mental note of especially fine pas- 
sages that they would like to read 
aloud to the group. 

In general, the more closely such 
stage-setting activities are related to 
the present interests and experiences 
of boys and girls, the better. Seldom 
is it possible to take for granted that 
an idea familiar to adults will be one 
rich in associations for the immature 
reader. Constant pains must be taken 
to build expectant attitudes and 
sufficient background of understand- 
ing before the pupils engage in read- 
ing a selection. It is readily granted, 
of course, that even a good thing 
can be carried to extremes. For ex- 
ample, a recent cartoon showed an 
enthusiastic teacher pointing with 
one hand to the word “tiger” on the 
board, while the other she waved 
happily to an outsize tiger which 
stood at her desk, tail waving and all 
fangs showing! The fact remains, 
however, that whereas there are few 
tigers loose in classrooms, there is 
a considerable amount of “calling of 
words” dangerous to understanding, 
if not to life and limb. Such reading 
is perfunctory reading, done without 
any purpose real to the children who 
engage in the task. 


Value of References 


Children often have questions of 
their own which may be answered 
through reference reading. However, 
there are certain necessary prerequis- 
ites if this kind of reading is to be 
most fruitful for the pupils. In the 
first place it is vitally necessary that 
reference materials be available. Ob- 
viously if one wants to read to find 
out something, the finding out is 
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most unsatisfactory if the reader has 
to overcome innumerable barriers in 
locating suitable materials. In the 
second place, the enthusiasm for 
reading to learn is considerably 
dampened by such statements as 
“That's a good question; we will try 
to look it up sometime,” or “Let's not 
bother with that now. We have too 
many other things to do.” Occasion- 
ally, of course, it is advisable to post- 
pone the joy of investigation, but 
more often the best time to “read to 
find out” is at the time the question 
arises. Hence an atmosphere in the 
classroom in which a pupil feels free 
to raise questions, to investigate and 
to discover—not later, but now—is 
important in building a vigorous, 
purposeful attack upon the reading 
task. 


Nevessity of Skill 


In order to experience satisfaction 
in a number of reading situations, 
pupils must have achieved a level 
of skill sufficient to cope with them. 
Many difficulties may occur in study 
reading, such as inability to use an 
index, rapid inaccurate reading of 
problems in mathematics, or confus- 
ion of illustrative details with main 
points in a social studies textbook. 
The alert teacher who senses these 
difficulties can offer the timely help 
which for many children spells the 
difference between failure and suc- 
cess as they attempt to become more 
independent in their reading. 

Widened horizons and deepened 
understanding come from _ experi- 
ences, both direct and vicarious, that 
are analyzed and “mulled over.” We 
realize from our own reading of 
biography that the lives of great 
men and women reflect the vitality 











of their reading experiences. We 
look backward over our own experi- 
ences also, to understand what an 
important contribution reading can 
make to both adults and children in 
their appreciation of the world 
around them and a growing under- 
standing of their part in it. Fortun- 
ately many boys and girls use 
reading in this fashion on their own. 
Their reading reflects their need for 
escape, for security, for understand- 
ing. On the other hand, not all chil- 
dren are aware of the great resources 
of the world of books. An instance of 
such limited awareness is seen in the 
account of the eighth-grade boy who 
told a friendly librarian that he 
didn’t think he wanted any more 
books. He confessed that he had 
“already read all the good books.” 
Further questions revealed that he 
had merely read the entire supply 
of a popular series for boys, and 
sincerely felt that the entire resources 
of the library held no such additional 
gold mines for him! 

For these pupils the kind of guid- 
ance required is to help them dis- 
cover that they need not depend 
upon a narrow and restricted reading 
diet but may sample a variety of 
offerings. Of course, this implies that 
teachers themselves know books, not 
only in the time-tested classics” of 
juvenile literature, but also in the 
more recent worthy publications for 
children and young people. In this 
connection attention should be given 
to the utility of using anthologies and 
texts in the hands of pupils as “cur- 
tain raisers” to a larger and more 
satisfying reading experience. Often 
lists of additional stories and poems 
on the same general topic may be 
found in readers and anthologies, 
and used to stimulate further read- 


ing. 
Understanding Others 


Another desirable outcome of 
guidance in reading at the upper- 
grade level is a deepened under- 
standing on the part of pupils of the 
persons around them in their daily 
living. Boys and girls may use selec- 
tions in their textbooks and library 
books to help them understand 
others better. Many times there are 
puzzling adjustments to be made to 
younger brothers and sisters who 
may be considered “pests” because 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Mr. Middleton Tastes the Punch 


ARAH sat in the back of the 

room, felt her hands getting 
sweaty, trembly weak, and felt her 
heart beating faster and faster. Sarah, 
a thirteen year old eighth grade stu- 
dent from the country, was in Miss 
Palmer's room at the big consoli- 
dated West Side School. She was 
more scared than she had been that 
Monday morning in August when 
the bus had brought the Jones 
Chapel students in from the country 
to enter West Side School. Jones 
Chapel had been closed because of 
a low average daily attendance, but 
certainly not from lack of interest. 
Sarah’s father’s tirades and rantings 
had become county wide, and county 
famous, she thought. In fact, her 
father had been so opposed to taking 
the community children to West Side 
that Sarah had become strangely 
conscious of the fact that she was his 
daughter. At times she heard stu- 
dents speak of him in a way that 
made her cry when she went home 
in the afternoons. There was the 
day she had heard Lilly Callum call 
him “Old Grouch” Middleton. And 
yet Lilly was one of her best friends. 
Sarah did resent the way people felt 
about her father, but she knew he 
had given the community the right 
to say things about him. She had 
never heard the teachers at West 
mention her father or the big 
squabble out at the Chapel. They 
had all been so nice to her, and all 
the Jones Chapel students who had 
transferred to West Side. 

It was one minute until 12:00 
oclock noon by the big electric clock 
over Miss Palmer’s desk. Miss Palmer 
arose, smiled, and the students stood 
with their books ready to leave. The 
room was to be dismissed at noon, 
all but Sarah. She remained at her 
seat. Her heart was beating fiercely, 
and she wished so much that the 
students would stay, or she could go 
with them. They had all become her 
friends, and to know they would 
be around in the afternoon would 
give her moral support. Each of 
them glanced back at her as they 
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passed through the door into the 
big hall. Each had smiled, and Sarah 
had tried to return the smiles, fear- 
ing all the time that with each smile 
she would answer with a flow of 
tears. 

“Well, Sarah, they are all gone, 
now, and I am sure that they have 
all gone with the assurance that the 
job they elected you to do will be 
well done.” Miss Palmer had walked 
back to Sarah’s desk and had taken 
her by the hand. Sarah’s mouth was 
dry, and she smiled without mov- 
ing her lips. “You know,” continued 
Miss Palmer, “you have become one 
of us completely in the short time 
you have been with us. And I will 
tell you something, if you promise 
not to give me away.” Sarah nodded 
without smiling this time. “They 
voted you one hundred per cent 
yesterday.” Sarah tried to coax an 
appropriate smile, but it was in her 
heart rather than on her face. 


Guests Are Coming 


“Come Sarah,” Miss Palmer said, 
as she put an arm around her, and 
the two walked into the big hall. 
“Mr. Bently will be expecting us any 
time now for the briefing, and you 
know the last minute preparations 
are always important.” Sarah nodded 
her head as she felt the friendly grip 
of her teachers hand on her arm. 
Miss Palmer continued to lead the 
conversation. “In about a half hour 
now, or less, the busses will be re- 
turning with all the parents. You 
know Mr. Bently is proud of our big 


new building, and that is the reason 
all of us are having open house for 
our parents today. He has worked 
very hard, and of course, he wants it 
to be a success too. You know the 
County Board of Education will be 
our guests along with the parents.” 

“Miss Palmer,” Sarah spoke for 
the first time, “I just don’t think I 
can be the guide for our community, 
even though the students elected 
me.” She continued, “I know they 
have placed a trust in me, but I am 
so afraid father will be ugly like he 
has always been about West Side. 
You may not know, Miss Palmer, but 
he was so opposed to me coming 
to the consolidated school that he 
even threatened to move us to an- 
other county, so that I could still 
continue in a one room school like 
Jones Chapel.” Sarah looked down 
as she continued to talk. “So you 
see, Miss Palmer, I am afraid of 
being embarrassed if I act as the 
guide. Father says such hateful 
things when he wants to. And I am 
so afraid he will say something in 
front of my teachers, and Mr. Bently, 
and the visitors.” With that open ad- 
mission Miss Palmer knew Sarah had 
placed a supreme confidence in her. 

“Never mind Sarah,” Miss Palmer 
assured her, “everything will be fine 
if you just do your part. Show your 
father and your community through 
the building, as we rehearsed yes- 
terday afternoon, and I know that 
they will love West Side as you and 
I do.” By that time both of them 
had arrived at the entrance lobby, 
with Mr. Bently’s office on the right, 
and the big clinic room on the left. 

Sarah could see that most of the 

(Continued on next page) 
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stressing the importance of the work the National Association 


is doing in this area. 


It Starts In The Classroom has been kept 


before you as a source of new ideas and public relations tech- 
niques. In the following article, we believe, Mr. Hollingsworth 


has brought the matter even closer to home. 


We see in this 


story public relatiohs at its best, accomplishing the desired 
harmony between the home and the school. 
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teachers were busy getting the big 
punch bow] ready, and setting chairs 
around the wall. The Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts had brought in many 
flags and were placing them in stands 
near the big glass front doors. Mr. 
Melton, the Scout leader, seemed to 
be eyeing them to see if they had 
all been placed correctly. Sarah got 
in line with the other boys and girls 
who had been selected by the va- 
rious grades. Each boy and girl had 
a particular community to guide 
through the new school, and explain 
the various rooms in the school. 


A Guided Tour 


“Gee, I do hope I can remember 
all the facts and figures we worked 
out in our class,” Mildred Atwood 
kept saying, while putting her hands 
to her forehead and taking them 
down again. “There are so many big 
nice things in our school that I do 
want to tell them,” she finished. She 
had hardly finished speaking when 
all their ears caught the sound of bus 
wheels on the pavement out in the 
circular driveway. 

“That’s number two,” shouted 
Laura Medley. “That’s mine from 
our community and I can see mother 
getting out now,” she continued al- 
most jumping with glee. Laura was 
a fifth grade pupil, and Sarah wished 
that she could feel as happy when 
her bus would come from the Jones 
Chapel neighborhood. 

Shortly after the first bus came 
other busses with more parents talk- 
ing and laughing. Mrs. Cole, who 
was the first grade teacher, was help- 
ing some of the seventh grade stu- 
dents register the fathers and moth- 
ers. Mr. Bently was shaking hands 
with the men and getting each group 
together in order for a student to 
lead them through the building. 

Sarah thought she had begun to 
feel better with all the parents so 
nice, but when bus number three 
arrived she began to hurt all over. 
She never knew how Miss Palmer 
found her so quickly in the crowd, 
but as soon as the Jones Chapel bus 
stopped in front of the door, Miss 
Palmer had come over to where she 
stood, placed her arm around her 
neck, and smiled down at her. She 
did feel so much better when Miss 
Palmer was near her. Oh, if only 
Father would not get off the bus, 
she thought, and if he would not say 
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anything nasty about the new school. 
Sarah saw that her father was about 
the third person to get off the bus. 
She knew Mom would not be along, 
for Mom always got embarrassed at 
her father when he would say such 
hard things about the consolidated 
school. She bit her lip hard, and 
blinked to get the tears out of her 
eyes. 


With Fear in Her Heart 


Sarah scarcely heard the nice 
things Mr. Bently said about her 
as they were getting ready to start on 
the tour of the new building. The 
only thing she knew was the fact 
that they were walking down the 
corridor with all the Jones Chapel 
neighbors behind her. She had told 
them about the new library, the first 
prade room, and the science room be- 
fore she realized Miss Palmer was 
not with her. She was to tell them 
about each room, let them look in, 
and then move to the next one. She 
would not look at her father, and so 
far he had not said a word. But she 
could tell, without looking directly 
at him, that he was among the ones 
in front all the time. Mr. Faulkner, 
who lived just up the road from 
them kept kidding her about what 
a good job she was doing, and how 
she reminded him of a little girl 
who had done about the same thing 
at a state farm meeting. Sarah 
wished her father was like Mr. 
Faulkner. 

After Sarah had taken them to all 
the class rooms, through the big 
gymnasium, and the shiny new 
cafeteria, she brought them back to 
the main lobby in the front of the 
building where she had started with 
them. They had all been so nice and 
friendly, except her father who still 
had not said a word. She dreaded 
the lobby now more than all the 
rest, because she knew he would 
take this chance to say those dread- 
ful things he always said about the 
new school. He always kept saying 
something about the tax payers of 
the community had been robbed of 
their right to send their children to 
their own school. Miss Palmer 
walked out of the crowd and came 
directly to her. She whispered into 
her ear, “Sarah, you have done a 
wonderful job, and I am sure that 
your father has enjoyed every minute 
of it.” 


“Thank you, Miss Palmer, but my 
I go to the bus now, and wait for 
them out there,” Sarah asked. Miss 
Palmer smiled a nod, and followed 
her to the door of the bus. 

“Sarah, I would like to drive you 
home in my car if you would like 
for me to.” 

“No, thank you,” she returned, 
covering her face with her hands, 

Sarah Middleton hardly knew 
when the bus was loaded, and they 
had started home. All the time she 
had been thinking what terrible 
things her father must have said to 
Mr. Bently when she left, and what 
he must have said to all the teachers. 
She had not looked up when her 
father had sat down by her on the 
bus. All the parents on the bus 
seemed very happy about their trip 
to the new school. She kept praying 
that they would not start kidding 
her father about it, for that some- 
times made him say bad things about 
having to give up the Jones Chapel 
School. 

Sarah did not see her father, after 
getting home until he came into the 
house for supper. He always worked 
late at his chores at the barn. She 
and Mom had already sat down at 
the supper table to wait for him. 
Mom was at the end of the table 
near the big stove, and she was be- 
hind the table on her stool that had 
been Mom’s when she was a girl. On 
the table was a good supper, corn 
bread, canned tenderloin, turnip 
greens, butter milk, and a big 
blackberry cobbler, but Sarah didn’t 


seem to want a bite to eat. 


Sarah Did a Fine Job 


“Maude,” father said as he sat 
down at the table. Sarah trembled 
at what might take place next. Fa- 
ther always took supper for talking 
about politics and the big things of 
the community. He continued, 
“Maude, they had something over 
at the school this afternoon that I 
want you to learn to make. I think, 
they call it punch, and it’s about the 
best stuff I ever drunk. Sort of tasted 
like ice tea, and again it sort of tastes 
like your grape juice you make out 
of them Concords up on the hill, but 
I do know it is shore powerfully 
good.” Mom was smiling, and her 
hand found Sarah’s under the table. 
“And, I'll tell you something else,” 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The Engineering Profession Beckons 


New Members 


As the end of another school year approaches, many high 
school seniors are giving careful consideration to the schools 
they will attend and the professions for which they will prepare 


themselves. 


The teachers of these students know, perhaps 


better than anyone else, where they will do well. We hope the 
following article will be of value in guiding some of our young 


citizens. 


Tne growth of the engineering 
profession during the last four or 
five decades has been phenomenal. 
At the turn of the century there were 
few engineers in the United States. 
Three decades ago the number was 
about one engineer to two hundred 
fifty workers in industry. At the 
present time, there is one engineer 
to fifty workers in industry. Indus- 
try’s use of technology in all its 
phases enables American factories 
to perform unparalleled feats of pro- 
duction. 

What kinds of things do engineers 
do? They not only aid with the oper- 
ation and maintenance of all indus- 
trial plants, but they are the design- 
ers of the plants, the designers of the 
processes, the designers and builders 
of structures, bridges, highways, 
railways, machines, dynamos, and a 
hundred and one other accessories to 
industry today. Their works are on 
every hand. Practically every prod- 
uct that is being used by people to- 
day has been made, processed or 
transported by some engineering 
facility. Their work in industry has 
raised the production in America far 
beyond that of any other nation in 
the world. 

What kind of people are they? 
They are the persons who apply 
science to industrial problems. About 
a hundred and thirty years ago Mr. 
Tredgold, in his definition of engi- 
neering, said that they are the per- 
sons who direct the great sources of 
power in nature for the use and con- 
venience of man. Not only do they 
deal with power, but they deal with 
the materials of nature and all is 
directed for the use and convenience 
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of man. In spite of the very rapid 
growth which has taken place in the 
last three or four decades, the need 
is even greater now than ever be- 
fore. It is estimated that industry, 
consulting firms, and government, 
can absorb between thirty and forty 
thousand graduate engineers per 
year. The production this year will 
approach twenty-five thousand 
which means that there is some ten 
thousand deficit. The production 
next year will be even smaller be- 
cause of the size of the junior class 
in college. Even if all of the fresh- 
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men who entered college this fall 
were graduated four years from now, 
there will not be enough graduates 
to fill the need at that time. 


Reports of the Manpower 
Commission 

The Manpower Commission, es- 
tablished by engineering societies in 
the United States, has made a study 
of the shortage of engineers at the 
present time and there is a deficit 
somewhere between sixty and eighty 
thousand in all phases of engineer- 
ing. Part of the shortage is being 
solved by reserving engineers to en- 
gineering tasks only. Since there are 
in the neighborhood of four hundred 
fifty thousand engineers employed in 
the United States, if their efficiency 
can be increased ten per cent, they 
will have the effect of increasing the 

(Continued on next page) 








An engineer must have intellectual curiosity 
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New York . . . the thrill of the 
Statue of Liberty and thou- 
sands of other sights. 


AMERICAN TRAILWAYS, INC. 
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supply by forty-five thousand work- 
ers. Efficient use of engineering tal- 
ent is therefore the best possible 
means of increasing the supply at the 
present time. In the long pull there 
must be an increase in the actual 
number of entrants into the profes- 
sion. We have already said that it 
should approach thirty to forty thou- 
sand graduates each year. Thirty- 
five to forty thousand are needed to 
meet the needs of industry and the 
demand of the military at the present 
time. Thousands of engineers must 
aid in the defensive effort and other 
thousands must aid in the armed 
forces. 

Who should study engineering? 
All the engineering colleges are 
anxious to have, as students, the 
upper fifth to the upper third of the 
graduating class. These students, 
fortunately, can succeed in almost 
any kind of college education. It 
happens that the student who is in- 
terested in mathematics and science 
is a better prospect for engineering 
than the student who is interested 
in the humanities. A desire to tinker 
with pieces of equipment does not 
necessarily indicate qualifications for 
engineering. On the other hand, it 
may indicate ability to do the manual 
skills and the artisan activities that 
accompany engineering; however, if 
one has good manual skills and at 
the same time is interested in science 
and can do mathematics well, the 
manual skill will be an asset and not 
a liability. 

A better criterion than manual 
skills is the desire to know why 
things work. This ability is one of 
the prime abilities of the engineer 
because he must be constantly put- 
ting forces and materials together to 
make things work. If he has a natural 
bent or curiosity to know why a ma- 
chine or a process, or a building, or 
a bridge, works, then he is a good 
prospect to become an engineer. 

There is so much work to be done 
that the persons who enter the field 
of engineering must be industrious. 
They must be willing to work and 
they must like it. As I heard some- 
one say a number of years ago, “Fall 
in love with your work.” It happens 
that engineering activity is the type 
of activity which stimulates admir- 
ation and stimulates a desire to con- 
tinue in the field. All professional 
activities require that the practitioner 
do all the work necessary to get a 


job well done. In conclusion, regard- 
ing those who should study engin- 
eering, let me say that those who 
are high in their class are excellent 
prospects. Those who are especially 
interested in mathematics, science, 
and who can do English well, are the 
best prospects. 


The Gateway to the Profession 


More and more it is becoming 
necessary for an entrant into all the 
professions to have formal training 
in the field. A high school student 
should, therefore, select a good en- 
gineering college in which to do his 
preparatory work. There is at least 
one accredited college in each state 
and, fortunately, Tennessee has 
more than one accredited college. 
Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development has inspected a large 
number of curricula throughout the 
United States and has published the 
results of its findings. In schools 
where a program has been inspected 
and accredited, members of the 
faculty are competent and the in- 
stitution has the minimum equip- 
ment needed to give satisfactory in- 
struction in engineering. Fortunately, 
however, success of the student de- 
pends largely upon the student him- 
self and not upon the college which 
he attends. Graduation from a good 
school offers a recommendation 
which is very desirable when the 
student enters upon his first job. 


Interview Practicing Engineers 


In every community in the state 
there are engineers engaged in con- 
struction, operations, design, and 
management. High school students 
would do well to seek interviews 
with these engineers and get infor- 
mation regarding different phases of 
the profession. All of these men and 
women will be glad to talk with 
high school students, regarding the 
engineering profession—what it en- 
tails, its hardships, and the emolu- 
ments which an entrant may expect. 
The high school student is, there- 
fore, well advised if he searches out 
such people and talks with them. 

It is very desirable to visit indus- 
trial plants and in looking through 
them undertake to discover the parts 
the engineer has played in making 
them. As the student looks at the 
machines, the buildings, the assem- 
bly line, and the final product, he can 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Getting Ready For The Right Job 


MID the complexities of civili- 

zation today, many important 
decisions and problems face our 
young people. To illustrate: (1) The 
choosing of a partner for life—that 
person who will walk by your side 
until death do you part—is very im- 
portant. (2) Where one _lives— 
whether one moves into that spare 
bedroom of his father-in-law, settles 
in the local community, his native 
state, aa to some other state, or 
some foreign country—is very im- 
portant. (3) Whether or not one 
embraces or accepts Christianity as 
a way of living in this old world 
is very important. 

Other important decisions could 
be mentioned, but perhaps none is 
more important than the choosing of 
a professional or vocational career 
or GETTING READY FOR THE 
RIGHT JOB. For, at the job of one’s 
choosing, the average person will 
spend one-third of each day for two- 
thirds of his life, if he lives the aver- 
age span of life. That is eight hours a 
day, 40 hours a week, 2000 hours a 
year, 90,000 hours for the working 
two-thirds of his life. Now, would 
not it be awful to get into a vocation 
or profession in which one could not 
be happy and spend 90,000 hours 
half-heartedly working at it? Certain- 
ly, the intelligent choice of a voca- 
tion is of paramount importance to 
every boy and girl. 

This is not easy. We are told that 
there are more than 40,000 occupa- 
tions today in which wage-earners 
are engaged. 

An intelligent selection of the right 
job is dependent upon two things, 
a careful analysis of one’s self and, 
a knowledge of the various vocations 
and professions in which one may be 
interested. 

If a person can discover his talents 
and find the job that best fits his 
talents, by application he should 
then live “happily ever afterwards.” 


How Do We Choose? 


Too many people just drift into 
a career instead of choosing one 
intelligently. Suppose a group of 
high school students should ask their 
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fathers, “Why did you choose the 
occupation that you are now en- 
gaged in?” They will probably get 
such answers as: “Because that was 
what the other boys did”; “This is 
what my father, brother, or best 
friend, was doing”; “Because I just 
happened to get a job at this trade”; 
“Because I could make very good 
money at this trade”; “Because I did 
not know anything else to do.” 

One person, irrespective of his 
ability or qualification, may settle the 
matter of a career merely by say- 
ing, “I am going to be a lawyer, 
because that is what I have always 
wanted to be.” Another may dismiss 
the problem by deciding that he will 
follow in the footsteps of a favorite 
uncle who is an insurance salesman. 
Because a girl in high school has won 
a beauty contest, she may feel that 
her career as a model or a movie 
star is assured. The fascinating story 
of a nurse or an airplane hostess may 
determine the goal of another. 

The possibility of undesirable re- 
sults under such circumstances is 
obvious. There is not a student of 
ordinary intelligence, with the help 
of loving parents, friends, and the 
facilities of our modern educational 
systems, who cannot examine his 
physical, mental, financial and other 
endowments and tell his tendencies 
of temperament and imagination as 
well as judge his natural abilities. In 
other words, he can examine almost 
everything which contributes to ul- 
timate success or failure in a partic- 
ular vocation or profession. He mere- 
ly needs to be shown how. This is 
where we come in as parents, friends, 
and educators. 


Getting Ready 


In getting ready for the “right 
job” the first thing one should do is 
to make a very careful analysis of 
his interest, powers, capacities, likes, 
and dislikes, assets and liabilities, 
and other qualities, in an effort to 
discover his talents. Now, how can 
this be done? There are many ways. 
A person should give much thought 
to the things that he enjoys. An 
analysis of the student’s school rec- 
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ord, observations of his associates, 
analysis of his reading habits, study 
of his family history and opinions of 
his teachers provide excellent in- 
formation. There are many diagnos- 
tic, aptitude, and achievement tests 
that can be used. Parents can help 
students analyze their school and 
other experiences from the point of 
view of a future career. A trained 
guidance person in a school can be 
most helpful. We hear much about 
guidance today and the help that 
comes to our young people by con- 
tacting trained guidance personnel. 
Conscientious, responsible teachers 
for years have been aware of the 
etal: for understanding each child. 
A good guidance program provides 
that understanding. Many definitions 
of guidance might be given but we 
like to think of guidance as the neces- 
sary assistance given to an individual 
which will enable him of his own 
accord to choose the right course of 
action. A person who is to manage 
his own life adequately and happily 
must be confident and must be in- 
formed about the world, about the 
peoples of the world, and about him- 
self. 

The second step in getting ready 
for the “right job” is to obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of the professions 
and occupations in which people en- 
gage. One should find it fairly easy 
to get into a general field of interest. 
One should select a few vocations 
from his general interest field—vo- 
cations that are being considered 
favorably—and investigate them 
carefully. Such an analysis would 
consider general statements concern- 
ing the vocation, such as, duties of 
one engaged in it, capital required, 
probable future development and 
value as a social service. The prep- 
aration required, such as, general 
education or special vocational or 

(Continued on page 17) 
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In years to come, you'll appreciate | 
the careful way your RCA “400” 
projector handles film. Thread-Easy 
film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. 


Slow-running sprockets—twice the 
size of ordinary sprockets—provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 
with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 





(In actual tests a film—run 
through the RCA “400” projec- 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA “*400” 
16mm sound projector. 
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Former Governors Speak 


EACHERS will find in Mes- 

sages of the Governors of Ten- 
nessee new information about our 
state history. There is hardly a mod- 
ern development in the government 
that does not find its counterpart 
in this story of Tennessee. As long 
ago as 1827, the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture passed a resolution calling for 
doing away with the Electoral Col- 
lege and substituting the direct elec- 
tion of Presidents. The Constitution 
of 1835 eliminated lotteries for the 
aid of public education, and in Wil- 
liam Carroll’s administration voted 
a tax of $15 on every doggery in the 
state for the common school fund. 


Issues of the °30’s 


A $15 tax on doggeries for schools 
is an example among hundreds where 
background materials help recreate 
the times. This incident is made 
current by a letter quoted from the 
Southern Statesman which was 
written in 1834. “Van Winkle,” a 
nom de plume for an unknown Jack- 
son citizen, writes as follows, “Dog- 
geries will multiply with rapidity 
unknown to former times. Education 
will be propelled by steam until a 


| man without learning will not be 


found in the country. Happy Ten- 
nessee! Thy children’s children shall 
drink of the streams of knowledge 
and the bold-face whiskey that will 
flow from this wise legislation . . 
Thus, by satire and ridicule the law 
was soon repealed. 

The controversy over slavery in 
1834 is to be found in the Journal of 
the 1834 Constitutional Convention 
of which only three or four known 
copies exist in the world. Slavery was 
a live issue and of the 60 delegates 
to the Constutitional Convention, a 
majority made resolutions against 
emancipation. A very vocal minority 
made sharp protest. Resolutions were 
passed in the Conventions on four 
occasions proving that the issue of 
slavery was in ferment here long 
before the North took over the issue 
in the 1850's. 

The author has not been satisfied 
with merely publishing the mes- 
sages of our governors, but he has 


given  sidelights and background 
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stories from newspapers, old letters, 
and documents with anecdotes 
and illuminating episodes. In these 


pages he has brought to life the men ° 


and women who have made our his- 
tory. 


More to Come 


The first two volumes of Messages 
of the Governors indicate that no 
other state has put better source ma- 
terial into the hands of its people. 
Eight other volumes are to be issued 
until all governors have been dis- 
cussed. The first two volumes in- 
clude the messages and background 
material for the first five governors. 
The second volume contains, almost 
in its entirety, material of William 
Carroll, the first of Tennessee’s 
modern-minded governors, and 
proves his greatness as the foremost 
pioneer molder of modern Tennes- 
see. 

Each volume is fully indexed, 
first with a topical index of gover- 
nors’ messages and second, an all 
inclusive general index. Thus is made 
available a gold mine of Tennessee 
history, its men and women, its cities, 
towns, and counties, covered in the 
text. The original and true sources 
of Tennessee history have been 
resurrected and in documentary 
form are now made accessible to 
teachers, students, and_ citizens. 
Each volume is illustrated and con- 
tains a complete bibliography. 

It is of interest to note a report of 
the legislative committee in 1851-52: 
“Our legislative journals have been 
made up as if the object was to make 
their contents a sealed book; the man 
who can take hold of this chaos and 
bring system, method, and authentic 
records out of it, by his researches 
and his labor, will prove a benefactor 
to his country.” 
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GETTING READY 
(Continued from page 15) 


technical training, should be con- 
sidered. To illustrate: suppose a 
boy thinks he wants to be a doctor. 
He should ask himself such ques- 
tions as, “Am I able physically, men- 
tally, and financially to spend three 
years in a pre-med school beyond 
graduation from high school, then 
three years in a medical school, and 
then at least one year of internship 
in some hospital? If these conditions 
cannot be met, his plans should be 
altered. 


Know What Is Demanded 


It is necessary to know the per- 
sonal qualities demanded, such as, 
mentai ability, physical ability, per- 
sonality, and character. The student 
should ask himself if the income 
would be sufficient to insure recrea- 
tional and leisure-time activities and 
provide the comforts of life. What 
provisions are made for old age and 
retirement benefits that the wolf may 
be kept away from the door? What 
about the dangers, accidents, and 
risks involved? Will a person work in 
healthful or unhealthful conditions? 
What are the opportunities for em- 
ployment in the areas where a per- 
son thinks he wants to live? What 
are the opportunities for advance- 
ment? Biographies of leaders in a 
particular vocation can help de- 
termine the opportunities that might 
be found to serve society. 

But once the self-analysis task is 
well done and a person discovers his 
talents and the job-analysis task is 
completed and a vocation has been 
discovered that fits his talents, then, 
a cool deliberate, thoughtful analysis 
is advisable. Certainly, financial con- 
siderations, physical and mental 
ability, educational qualifications, 
and training period before going to 
work are most important. 


Deciding on the right job is not 
a decision to be made some week- 
end. It is a long process that should 
start in the elementary school and 
continue as a gradual growth. Young 
people will change their ideas about 
a career frequently. That is all 
right. The most important thing is 
that they study, investigate, learn, 
and think about their career. 
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Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a 
colored ball hoisted to the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 
was clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective 


and safest system of traffic control. 





Basic in this traffic control is the automatic 
block signal system by means of which a 
train in a “block” or section of track reports 
its presence to all approaching trains. This 
is done automatically through electrical oper- 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with 
caution, or to go ahead. 








The way trains are directed through great 
terminals is another modern marvel. Lights 
on a map tell the operator the position of 
every train. Through his control board he 
lines up signals and switches which are so 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided 
automatically through the maze of terminal 
tracks. 





ized Traffic Control, all trains automatically 
report their exact positions and movements 
through lights on a map on a central control 
board. By moving little levers on this board 
an operator can set signals and throw 
switches that govern the movement of trains 
as far away as 200 miles. 





On some lines of exceptionally heavy traffic, 
signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- 
vide the engineer and fireman with constant 
information about changing traffic condi- 
tions ahead. And, supplementing all these 
means of automatic signaling is the radio or 
induction train telephone by which conversa- 
tions are carried on between trains and sta- 
tions, and between train and train. 


The great improvements in “calling the signals” on America’s railroads are 
typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
tailroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 6. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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This year-make the 
most of your 
precious holidays... 








Vacation i . 


MICHIGAN 


WATER WONDERLAND 


-— It's America’s variety vacation- 
land designed by nature to 
give you the best vacation of 
your life. There’s glorious 
swimming and fishing . 
sailing, canoeing, riding . . . dancing, golf, 
tennis. And, there are historic sites and 
dynamic, industrial citiestobe =<TF> 
explored. If you're seeking ad- 
ditional teacher credits, you'll 
find the summer courses you 
want at many of Michigan's 
fully-accredited schools—a// near to hese 
pleasant vacation diversions. Send the 
coupon for free literature today. 








MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 40, Capitol Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 
Please send me your free, full-color booklet 
“ Michigan— Water Wonderland”. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
CIty. ZONE____ STATE____ 
Also include the guidebook of the regional tourist 
association indicated below. 
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READING INSTRUCTION PAYS 
(Continued from page 10) 


they do not have the same interests 
and are not able to keep up with 
the more vigorous play and team 
interests of older children in the 
family. The child or adult who ap- 
pears to be “queer”, or different, and 
the playmate who appears suddenly 
to resent companionship that was 
formerly welcomed, are not infre- 
quently encountered by all boys and 
girls in their attempts to understand 
and deal with the persons about 
them. To encounter these situations 
in the selections they read may as- 
sist pupils to do a better job of 
adjusting to similar situations. The 
wise teacher, of course, attempts to 
guide class discussion so that insights 
are derived through general discus- 
sion rather than through comments 
on personalities known to the group. 


In similar fashion, good teaching 
and wisely used reading materials 
may help the pupil to cope with his 
own personal problems. Of course, 
it is impossible to deal with all the 
trials of growing into adulthood 
through the reading of printed ma- 
terials. However, there are some 
fairly common problems that can be 
encountered in_ the _ situations 
described by authors of the stories 
read. There are, for example, the 
children who may be deeply dis- 
tributed by differences in physical 
make-up. They are too tall, too short, 
or too fat, and are convinced that 
such handicaps doom them per- 
manently to a place outside the 
charmed circle of family, class, and 
“gang.” They may be deeply un- 
certain about the future at a time 
when decisions are being made about 
the direction of vocations and 
careers. These decisions are diffi- 
cult enough, but associated with 
them is the adolescent’s doubt that 
success is possible for him. He in- 
quires soberly about his own ability 
to meet a difficult situation should it 
suddenly confront him. He is anxious 
to discover how others may have met 
the same situations, how it felt to 
them to overcome fear, to adjust to 
handicaps to win a place in a new 
and strange group. All these situa- 
tions may be encountered safely in 
print. They may be discussed ob- 
jectively, the outcome may be 
pointed out without reference to any 


particular individual, or his appar- 
ent lacks or deficiencies. 

Here again is a distinct opportun- 
ity for the teacher of reading at the 
upper-grade level. Through wise 
choice of materials, and through im- 
personal and general discussions of 
selections read, all pupils may well 
increase their understanding of their 
own problems, and achieve a wiser 
appreciation of the personalities 
about them. 


Reading for Fun 


Finally, there is the great need for 
increased enjoyment of reading. Part 
of a pupil's pleasure in reading 
comes, naturally, from the ability 
to read without undue strain and 
tension. Therefore, the first task is 
to help pupils achieve a comfortable 
level of skill in reading, an obliga- 
tion mentioned in the first part of this 
report. A second factor in achieving 
freedom from tension and genuine 
enjoyment in reading is to provide 
opportunities for reading without 
the necessity for quizzing and report- 
ing. This is not to say that there are 
no possibilities for checks on compre- 
hension, but rather to indicate that 
there should be times provided for 
all children to read for their own 
pleasure, not to fill in the blanks for 
the questions, to tell the rest of the 
class “why they liked the book,” or 
to make the usual summary report 
including writing about the “chief 
characters, and one interesting in- 
cident.” 

All the foregoing comments point 
up the need for materials for the 
upper-elementary reader—materials 
related to his needs and interests, 
readily available, stimulating and 
challenging, and yet within the com- 
fortable grasp of boys and girls. Such 
materials in the hands of a teacher 
who is convinced that there are im- 
portant “dividends” to be received 
from a carefully guided experience 
in reading will do much to enhance 
the quality of living of our pupils 


in the years to come. 


To build up that strength of mind 
which apprehends and cleaves to great 
universal truths is the highest intel- 
lectual self-culture. This culture 
agrees with that of the moral and the 
religious principles of our nature. In 
each of these, the improvement of the 
soul consists in raising it above what 
is narrow, particular, individual, selfish 
to the universal—William Ellery 
Channing. 
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MR. MIDDLETON 
(Continued from page 12) 


he continued taking big spoonsful 
of tenderloin out of the bowl onto 
his plate, “I'm behind that school 
and them teachers over there. Mr. 
Bently and them teachers is shore 
doing a fine job with that bunch of 
kids. I jest decided this evening, 
down at the barn, that I was going 
to raise a litter of pigs this summer 
and donate ‘em to the school. Don’t 
suppose a school ever has too much 
money.” He was looking at Sarah, 
and by this time Sarah was looking 
at him. “And Maude, there’s some- 
thing else I want to tell you; our 
Sari shore did a fine job guiding us 
parents through the school house. 
Yep, she shore did.” 

Sarah hardly knew how she got 
out from behind the table, but she 
was running up the stairs, laughing 
and snubbing at the same time. She 
was happier than she had ever been 
since going to West Side, up at the 
county seat. 





Think defeat and defeat will come to 
you. On the contrary, if you think suc- 
cess every force conspires to bring 
success to you.—Marcus Aurelius. 


Writers to Discuss Literature at 


Peabody College 


An unusual course in contem- 
porary literature will again be one 
of the features of the 1953 summer 
program (June 12—August 17) of 
the English Department of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Encouraged by en- 
thusiastic response to the experiment 
in 1951 and 1952, the college has in- 
vited a number of the nation’s out- 
standing poets, fiction writers, and 
critics to visit Dr. William J. Griffin’s 
Survey of Contemporary Literature 
class. Students will not only read and 
discuss recent writing, but will see, 
hear, and talk to men and women 
who produce and influence it. 

Among the guests who have been 
invited to come to explain them- 
selves and contemporary literature 
as they see it are the following: 

Arna Bontemps, poet, anthologist, 

dramatist, and fiction writer; 
author of God Sends Sunday, 
Drums at Dusk, Chariot in the 
Sky, etc.; co-author of St. Louis 
Woman, Sam Patch. 


John Mason Brown, critic, popular 
lecturer, associate editor of the 
Saturday Review; author of See- 
ing Things, As They Appear, 
Daniel Boone, etc. 

Marie Campbell, folklorist, nove- 
list; author of Cloud-Walking, 
Folks Do Get Born, House with 
Stairs. 

John Ciardi, poet, critic, editor; 
author of Homeward to Amer- 
ica; From Time to Time; Editor, 
Mid-Century American Poets. 

Louise Cowan, critic, literary his- 
torian; author of the authorita- 
tive study of the “Fugitives.” 

A. L. Crabb, popular historical 
novelist; author of Dinner at 
Belmont, Home to the Hermi- 
tage, etc. 

The Peabody College English De- 
partment also plans a variety of 
summer offerings in each of the four 
fields of English and American Lit- 
erature, comparative literature, 
speech and dramatics, and profes- 
sional studies. 





George Peabody College tor Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 12 to August 17, 1953 








First Term: 
Second Term: 


June 12-July 18 
July 13-August 17 











Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


‘ DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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WORKSHOPS 
(Continued from page 8) 
selected by the committee were dis- 
cussed in groups of approximately 
twenty teachers with local teachers 
serving as discussion leaders. 
Public Relations 


As the teachers worked on the 
ever current problem of Public Re- 








WHAT IS MORE DEADENING . . « 


ee than rote copying — and more enproductwe 
. educationally? 

Your Harlow vedios, eootvane, to — edu- 
cational theory, assure high-level pupil performance. 
Text mostery is Fredy mee the Harlow workbook 
con be successfully completed; rote copying ond mere 
“busy work” ore carefully avoided. 


A free catalogue of this Harlow workbook series — 
Grades 1-12, almost oll subjects—is yours for the 
asking. Better still—osk for 30-day examination 
copies of the workbooks im your subjects and grodes, 
giving the titles of your texts. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
532 N. W. Second St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 














lations, they again turned to the 
NEA publication It Starts in the 
Classroom. It seems to be the con- 
sensus among those who have 
studied it most that, although press, 
radio, and other media help, close 
working with the community is 
achieved primarily through children. 
It is through students that lay citi- 
zens are informed or misinformed 
about the schools. For best results, 
teachers must have a _ professional 
attitude, they must encourage lay 
participation, and they must inform 
the public about the schools. 


Understanding Professional 
Organizations 


The old and often repeated ques- 
tion, “What do I get for my nine 
dollars?”, prompted one association 
to make an effort to show the teach- 
ers what they get from their state 
and national associations. The con- 
sultants included a supervisor from 
another county, a council member, 
and a professor from one of the state 
colleges. For two hours the group 
discussed the services rendered by 




















oe their professional organizations. 
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Charts and literature were used ‘o 
present the information which the 
teachers wanted to hear. A summary 
of the workshop was mailed to each 
participant, and will be used as a 
guide for new teachers. 

Original skits have been used io 
an advantage in presenting the bene- 
fits derived from professional organi- 
zations. One called “The Junior 
Workshop” portrays many of the rea- 
sons for belonging to professional 
organizations. The keynote of the 
skit is better public relations 
through greater awareness of the 
importance of professional pride, the 
value of active participation and 
professional growth, an understand- 
ing of the teachers’ relations with 
the community, and an increased 
consciousness of the need of the 
highest ethical standards. 


Results of Workshops 

Teachers enjoy having their “say” 
about matters of vital concern. It is 
good for them to know that their 
Staff and Board want to know what 
they do have to say. Such a situation 
as_ this type of in-service training 
provides can foster a feeling of be- 
longing, of being one of a group of 
professional people who together are 
strong and are of some consequence 
in their world. It is an evidence of 
good public relations that all who 


| are concerned with this business of 


schools feel that each can gain by 
sharing in the thinking of all. 

It would be impossible to list the 
results of the workshops over the 
state. We do know some of them 
and we suspect much good has come 


| from them that we will never know. 
| Some leaders say the workshops 
| have caused their teachers to have 
| an awareness of the community 


about them and a desire to carry the 
public along. Some attribute better 
faculty meetings to the workshops. 
At least one association, reports that 


| a half day workshop resulted in in- 


| awake 


|| creased membership in all the pro- 


fessional organizations. 
We want each local to be a wide- 
professional organization 


| with growth as its goal. If your local 


| 





is doing a superior job, let’s share the 
good work with others. If it needs 
some help maybe a well-planned 
workshop on professional services 
would revitalize it. Others have tried 
it and they recommend it highly. 
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A Teacher Shares a Hobby 


HE project started when we 

were learning the French folk 
song, “The New Hat.” One little 
girl said, “We could sing this song 
in chapel some morning.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and how would 
you like to make your own brand 
new hats to wear then.” 

The quick response was, “Oh, we 
would like that! Could we sew well 
enough to make real hats?” 

This led to a discussion of what 
we would need to do. What would 
we use for frames? What materials 
would we need? What colors do we 
want? Why do people wear hats? 
How will we know what kind of 
hat is becoming to each person? The 
boys won’t want to make hats. What 
will they do? 

I brought some small hat frames 
and scraps of velvet and corduroy. 
The girls brought tape measures, 
pins, needles, thread, ribbon and 
scissors. They placed a mirror on my 
desk to be used when the work got 
under way. 

The girls and boys both looked 
for pictures of hats in magazines, 
talked about colors and styles, read 
stories, and found information in 
the encyclopedia on the origin, his- 
tory, and manufacture of hats. While 
the girls were working, the boys 
made hats of paper and felt, read 
stories, and made sketches of hats 


All girls, young and old, love a new hat. 


from various countries. 

The room looked like a style center 
as the girls went about their business 
of designing hats. They tried on hat 
frames and selected those becoming 
to them. Two girls used tape meas- 
ures to get the head size for each 
one. These sizes were recorded on 
the individual cards. They studied 
colors which would be becoming 
and which would harmonize with 
their winter coats. A window shop- 
ping spree was enjoyed before the 
material to be used was selected. 


Specialists at Work 


After they had selected a frame 
and materials, the girls began drap- 
ing the material on the frame, pin- 
ning it into place. After trying it on 
and deciding that it looked right, 
they sewed the material in place. 
Head measurements were referred to 
and ribbon was cut in proper lengths 
to finish the inside as a band. The 
next step was sewing in the lining. 
To add the finishing touch, some of 
the girls used feathers or other ap- 
propriate ornaments to complete 
their hats. 

Our study of hats carried over into 
practically all of our work. We read 
and reported on hats. Bibliographies 
of stories about hats were compiled. 
Individual written reports improved 
our knowledge of paragraph con- 


This is the story of 


how some fourth graders made hats for themselves and learned 


many things in the process. 


And don’t worry about the boys. 


They found plenty to interest them in the project. 


MRS. NANCY WALKER 
Mayfield School 
Cleveland 


struction and gave real motivation 
for good handwriting and spelling. 
We learned measurements and how 
to figure costs of materials. 

A highlight of the project was the 
trip to the public library. The girls 
wore their new hats and were enter- 
tained by the librarian who told the 
story “The Five Hundred Hats of 
Bartholomew Cubbins.” 


Sharing the Fun 


At the assembly program which 
had been planned from the begin- 
ning, the children sang their hat 
songs and told the other pupils 
what they had done on their hat 
unit. The pupils were delighted with 
what they had done. Everyone had 
fun and felt at the same time as if 
something had been learned too. 
The parents made many favorable 
remarks, and one little girl who had 
hardly opened her mouth all year 
exclaimed, “Oh, I had so much fun 
making my new hat and talking with 
the other boys and girls.” A shy 
overgrown boy gave every indica- 
tion of being a budding hat designer. 
His miniature hats were admired by 
all the children who said that his 
were the very best in the room. At 
any rate, no one felt left out, and we 
had a good time. I believe that most 
of the children enjoyed making hats 
as much as I always have. 
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LOOK, HEAR, NOW! 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,” and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will 
be forwarded to the producers. 


Watch Mr. Wizard (30 min. color, Cereal 
Institute ) 

Mr. Wizard (of NBC’s television series) 
puts fun and drama in a dozen experiments 
with electromagnetism, with the help of 
Betsy and Willy. Your Betsy’s and Willy’s 
(grades 4-8) will be wrapped up in 
magnets, wire, nails, tin cans, and Morse 
Code, and also may report home practice 
of Better Breakfasts and Health Habits! 
They'll request repeated showings of the 
film, for Mr. Wizard has a potent way 
with magic, and tips for teacher, too. 
Commendation to the sponsors for releas- 
ing the film with its excellent study guide, 
for classroom use! 

Living Science Series (8 min. each, color, 
International Film Bureau ) 

Attracting Birds in Winter (Film One) 
in delightful color photography tells much 
about winter birds, where they feed natur- 
ally, how to help when snow lies deep. 
A boy and a girl (ages 10-12) make differ- 
ent types of feeding devices and watch 


their winter guests: blue jay, horned lark, 
hairy and downy woodpecker, junco, 
chickadee, nuthatch,—and a red squirrel! 
Building Bird Houses (Film Two) shows 
children (8-10) making a simple robin 
shelter while older brother “helps” with 
a bluebird house. Suggests how to go about 
making other types of houses. Shows pur- 
ple martin, house wren, tree swallow, and 
bluebird. Other releases in this series, 
like these, have for Consultant Dr. Glenn 
Blough, US Office of Education Elemen- 
tary Science Specialist. 


Jet Propulsion (10 min. color also, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films ) 


Animated drawings show principles of 
physics used in different kinds of jet motors 
and charts show advantages and disad- 
vantages. Models are seen in flight, and 
future potentials are suggested. Careful 
explanations and understandable drawings 
(cut-away sections and schematics) give 
well-organized data and applicable prin- 
ciples for high school & adult groups. 


The English Language (10 min. color also, 
Coronet Films) 


The story of the development of the Eng- 
lish language is packed full of fascinating 
highlights from history in this film to open 
ideas for further research and revelation, 
for high school and college groups in- 
terested in history, language and literature, 


or courses in Western civilization. In three 
“chapters” it traces the story-telling times 
of the succession of peoples in early Britain, 
showing Beowulf in original writing; 
the written stories and laws during the 
times of the fusion of Anglo-Saxon, Nor- 
man, and Latin origins, illustrating some 
of Chaucer’s Old English contrasted with 
modern English; then the invention of the 
printing press and the growth of univer- 
sities bring standardization as the language 
spreads to America where new conditions 
meant new words. Chapter Three closes 
with “To Be Continued”, since changing 
ideas and inventions keep the language 
and its story never saying “The End.” 


Responsibility, Discussion Problem (18 
min. Young America Films) 


The high school principal relates school 
experiences of Hank and Lloyd, while he 
holds folded in his hand the final vote 
which will decide which fellow will be 
student council president. The film, as he 
talks, cuts back into several incidents 
showing good and poor qualities of Hank, 
the Irresponsible, Personality Boy, who gets 
by on his charm. The film closes with 
“How would you vote? Why?” using the 
role-playing techniques found successful 
in other films in the series, Discussion 
Problems of Group Living, dramatizing 
problems commonly emerging at teen-age 
times. 











Look for this envied 





DELMAR PHOTOGRAPHS 


sign of quality 


34 Lee Gardens, Bristol, Va. 
Box 797—Gadsden, Alabama 
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Would You Like To 


Teach Abroad? 


Peabody College will serve as an 
interviewing center for governmental 
representatives seeking to find per- 
sonnel for the American Dependent’s 
Schools program overseas. The in- 
terviews will be held at the Adminis- 
tration Building on April 21 from 
1 p.m. till 9 p.m. 

Elementary teachers experienced 
in teaching several grades are in 
greatest demand and will not only 
be required to teach several grades 
but also music, art, and physical edu- 
cation. Secondary teachers will teach 
all courses in at least one subject field 
and often in two major fields. High 
school teachers are also expected to 
conduct one or more extra-curricular 
activities. 


The minimum qualifications are 
a Bachelor’s degree, 18 hours credit 
in education and a valid teaching 
certificate. Two years is the minimum 
recent public school teaching expe- 
rience acceptable; five or more years 
are preferred. Men who are applying 
for a position should be between the 
ages 25 and 55; women should be 
between 25 and 45. All candidates 
must be currently teaching public 
school or, if not, attending school to 
further their academic background. 


Teaching positions have a Civil 
Service rating of GS-7 with an an- 
nual salary of $4205. There are a few 
positions for teaching principals at 
GS-9, salary $4620. Each year there 
are about 20 requests which include 
a few positions in the following cate- 
gories: elementary and secondary 
principals, GS-9, salary, $5060; ad- 
ministrators, GS-10, salary, $5500; 
dormitory supervisors, GS-5, salary, 
$3410, and teacher advisers GS-7, 
salary, $4205. 


Positions will be available in Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Trieste, 
Japan, and Okinawa. You can select 
the hemisphere, but the exact loca- 
cation of the school to which you 
may be assigned depends upon the 
needs of the school system. A foreign 
differential is paid for Far East 
duty. Add 10% to that salary for duty 
in Japan; 25% if you are assigned to 
Okinawa. 





I try to raise my soul so high that the 
offense cannot reach it.—Descartes 
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THE ENGINEERING 
PROFESSION 


(Continued from page 14) 


see what an engineer has done. He 
designed the final product. He de- 
signed the machines to make it. He 
assembled the machines in the right 
order to produce the final product. 
Not only this, but certain engineers 
are constantly studying problems 
of safety and problems of produc- 
tion in order that production may 
be made at the least possible costs, 
both in human effort and in human 
safety. All over the state of Tennessee 
we have large industrial plants which 
are the product of engineering de- 
sign and operation. We have large 
engineering works, like the reser- 
voirs of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the power lines of the Au- 
thority and industrial companies, 
roads, railroads, bridges, and sky- 
scrapers within the cities, all the 
water plants, the sewage disposal 
works, are the products of his handi- 
work. High school students have an 
excellent opportunity, in this state, 
to study engineering firsthand. 

Should they need additional in- 
formation regarding the educational 
institutions and the courses of 
studies required of a beginning en- 
gineer, they may communicate with 
their state university or other in- 
stitutions within the state which offer 
programs in engineering. 


Help Fight 
Cancer 





























“It’s a report from high school . .. our 
Ellen has been voted the smoothest lassie 
with the sveltest chassis ... is that good 
er bad?” 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 








New Filmstrips, Too! 
Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK, Reg. Mgr. 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


CARL BROCKETT 
P. O. Box 1026, Nashville, Tennessee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 











Polio Facts for 1953 


Tremendous recent progress 
toward a control for infantile paraly- 
sis has brought us to the threshold 
of the prevention of the disease. 
Thanks to the support of the March 
of Dimes by the American people, 
scientists are now planning the first 
field trials of a polio vaccine, and 
manufacturers are producing the 
blood fraction, gamma globulin, for 
limited use as a temporary preven- 
tive of paralysis. 


Both are good news. Hope rides 
high. 

But despite this, 1953 will see out- 
breaks of polio; we cannot count 
on any startling reduction of cases 
this year. Reasons: 

1. the vaccine is not here—it has 

yet to be tested; 

2. despite every effort of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, the American Red 
Cross and government authori- 
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PREFERENCE 


by Hugh B. Wood, Ed.D. 






| — develop a etanaaraize4 
S¢ such as the 


BEHAVIOR 


RECORD 








Hl The fifteen years of research and developmental 
work that have gone into the Behavior Preference 
Record are your assurance of a valuable and useful 
guidance instrument, a product in which we take 
genuine pride. This test brings the benefits of ob- 
jective measurement and analysis to areas once 
considered intangible: Cooperation, Friendliness, In- 
tegrity, Leadership, Responsibility, and Critical 
Thinking—the components of our democratic ideals 
and practices. A fascinating and stimulating tool for 
use in grades 4 through 12, at a price any school 
budget can afford. 


IFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


ig educational & psychological measurement since 1926 
e Madison, Wis. ¢« 


New Cumberland, Pa. 


ties, gamma globulin will be in 
such short supply it can be 
given to fewer than one million 
children out of a population of 
46,000,000 in the most suscep- 
tible age groups. 

We must understand and accept 
the facts and keep cool heads when 
faced with the reality of polio. We 
cannot relax our watchfulness nor 
ignore the usual precautions yet 
awhile. If polio comes to your com- 
munity you will want to observe the 
sensible rules for good health that 
have been urged in previous years: 


let your children continue to 
play with their usual compan- 
ions—avoid new groups; 


make sure they scrub their 
hands before eating, avoid 
use of other people's soiled 
towels, dishes and tableware; 


beware of fatigue and chill- 
ing, which lower resistance to 
polio virus; 


don’t subject young children 
to unnecessary and lengthy 
travel. 

Consult your doctor if your child 
has any symptoms of polio: head- 
ache, fever, sore throat, upset stom- 
ach, stiff neck or back—and keep 
him in bed, away from others, till 
the doctor comes. 

If polio strikes, turn to your local 
Chapter of the National Foundation 


| for Infantile Paralysis for advice and 


financial assistance where needed. 
Conquest of polio is not yet here— 
but final victory is much nearer. 


Student Councils 
Meet 


The convention of the Tennessee 
Association of Student Councils will 
meet April 17-18 at Miss Hutchison’s 
School in Memphis. Dr. Harry C. 
McKown, nationally known educa- 
tor and authority on student govern- 
ment, will be the principal speaker. 

All schools in Tennessee are in- 
vited to send representatives to the 
convention even if they do not have 
student councils. Information about 
the convention will be sent to the 
schools. 
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Festival in Canada 


One of Canada’s special attrac- 
tions this summer will be the Strat- 
ford Shakespearean Festival held be- 
tween July 12 and mid-August. In 
an effort to get away from the ob- 
vious, the two plays chosen for pres- 
entation on alternate nights are 
Richard III and All's Well that Ends 
Well. 


Alec Guinness, one time Old Vic 
Theatre player who is better known 
in the United States for his work in 
a recent series of delightful English 
film comedies, will star in both plays. 
Feeling a desire for something be- 
sides comedy, he will play the part 
of Richard, the type of interesting 
character role in which he excels. 
Returning to the lighter vein, he will 
play the part of the King of France 
in All's Well, a comedy relatively 
fresh in the Shakespearean repertoire 
and definitely new to this continent. 
Also appearing will be Irene North, 
London stage actress, who has been 
starring in the Old Vic Theatre’s re- 
cent London productions. The di- 
rector, Tyrone Guthrie, former di- 
rector of the Old Vic Theatre in 
London, has a reputation for brilliant 
Shakespearean productions. 


The plays will follow as closely as 
possible the original texts and be pre- 
sented on a modern adaptation of 
the Elizabethan stage. Three-sided 
and projecting into the auditorium, 
the stage provides the relationship 
that existed between stage, gallery 
and pit in Shakespeare’s day. 


Accompanying the Festival will be 
a series of studies on theatre featur- 
ing Alec Guinness and Tyrone 
Guthrie as lecturers. There will also 
be an exhibition of arts and crafts. 


Location of the Festival is Strat- 
ford, in southern Ontario, approxi- 
mately half-way between Detroit 
and Toronto. Information regarding 
ticket reservations, travel and accom- 
modations may be obtained from The 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
Foundation, Stratford, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 


Every civilization rests on a set of 
promises. . . . If the promises are 
broken too often, the civilization dies, 
no matter how rich it may be, or how 
mechanically clever. Hope and faith 
depend on the promises; if hope and 
i go, everything goes.—Herbert 
Agar 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1953 


First Session Second Session 
June 15 to July 24 July 27 to August 28 


A few courses from June 15 to August 7 


Extensive offerings of undergraduate and graduate courses from: 
The Liberal Arts College; The Schools of Engineering, 
Architecture, Business and Public Administration, Social Work, 


Fine Arts; and from Sever Institute of Technology. 


Most certification requirements for elementary and secondary 
teachers and for teachers of special education may be met. 


WORKSHOPS—FOUR OR SIX WEEKS 


(1) Elementary School Curriculum; (2) Science Education; 
(3) Human Relations, all beginning June 15. 


WORKSHOPS—THREE WEEKS 


(1) Economic Education, June 15 to July 3; (2) Education of 
Partially Sighted Children, July 6 to 24; (3) Developmental and 
Remedial Reading, June 15 to July 3. 


St. Louis offers many cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities. For complete information request a Summer 
School bulletin Director of Summer School, Washington 
University, St. Louis 5, Missouri 























(oud. whatawan !) 


I guess I’ve never had as much 

fun in my life as I’m having this 
year! There’s so much to do all day 
—and so many nice people to do it 
with! Today, I’ve been swimming, 
sailing and now—my new beau 
Bill is taking me across the lake 
to dance! Tomorrow he’s going 
to take me fishing—we’ll be gone 
the whole day! I'll NEVER spend 
my vacation anywhere 
else than right here 
in beautiful Ontario. 


TRAVEL TIPS 


@ There's so much to buy and 
liberal customs exemptions 


Ontario Travel 
66-B Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 

Please send me free guide map and 64-page illus- 
trated booklet about Ontario. 


| 
make shopping economical | 

®@ Warm days—cool nights | 
© Well staffed information l 
| 


centres at all border crossing NaM@. occccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscece 
points—will help to arrange 
first class accommodation at GHOSE. . cccccccccccddecevébese cedbsipeedeoes 
very reasonable rates 

City. Cee eeeeeesereseeeeesese State. ccseceos eoee 












DINKLER 
HOTELS 


in the South 


in Atlanta 
the DINKLER-ANSLEY 


in Birmingham 

the DINKLER-TUTWILER 
in Montgomery 

the DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 


in Nashville 
the DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 


in New Orleans 








the ST. CHARLES 





CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., 
Executive Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 





NEA Asks President Eisenhower 


To Appoint Commission on Schools 


Two recommendations to improve 
the educational standards of the na- 
tion are before General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as he assumes his duties 
as President of the United States. 
The two recommendations are that 
he appoint a national commission 
to study the needs of the schools and 
that he urge Congress to renew 
Public Law 815 which provides for 
federal aid to school construction in 
defense-congested areas. 

Four representatives of the Na- 
tional Education Association pre- 
sented these recommendations to the 
President in early January before 
he was inaugurated. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, NEA 
President, William G. Carr, NEA 
Executive Secretary, Robert H. 
Wyatt, President of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, and James L. 








READING PROGRAM 


1. It provides pupils with 


word usage. 


for beginners. 


immature groups- 


EVANSTON, ILL. 





WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


improved child-experience 
stories in which every character "comes to life." 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new 
words and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and 


3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use 
of separate teaching plans for superior, average, and 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 
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McCaskill, Executive Secretary of 
the NEA Legislative Commission, 
spent a half-hour with the President 
discussing the serious problems fac- 
ing the nation’s schools. These prob- 
lems, which present a threat to the 
national security, are caused by the 
shortage of school teachers and the 
lack of adequate school buildings. 


The NEA representatives urged 
the President to appoint a fact- 
finding Commission to study the 
problems facing the nation’s schools 
and to use the facts to determine 
what remedial measures are needed. 
The group asked that the Commis- 
sion consider the relation of school 
costs to the economic well being of 
the states and localities and to the 
strength of the nation. 

Public Law 815 is scheduled to ex- 
pire June 30, 1953, and the NEA 
group requested that the President 
ask for a renewal of this law as an 


| emergency measure. They also re- 





quested aid for school construction 
in needy states and districts. 


“We need a minimum of 90,000 
new elementary teachers right now 
and will need an additional 90,000 
elementary school teachers annually 
for some years,” Dr. Carr told Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. “This need is due 
primarily to an increased birth rate 
which will bring not less than 1,200,- 
000 elementary school children into 
the classroom each year. Last year 
only 32,000 prospective elementary 
teachers were graduated from teacher 
preparation programs. We have no 
reason to expect all of this number 
will enter teaching. 

“The school building shortage is as 
critical as the teacher shortage, and 
for the same reason,” Dr. Carr told 
the President. “The shortages will 
have a serious impact upon Ameri- 
can life in a few years unless some- 
thing is done.” 

President Eisenhower expressed 
his conviction of the necessity for 
maintaining our system of American 
education. The President is a former 
member of the NEA’s Educational 
Policies Commission. 
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NEA Building Program 


State education associations are 
expected to launch a number of 
statewide meetings this month as 
another step in the $5 million build- 
ing fund campaign of the National 
Education Association. 


During the past month a total 
of ten regional meetings were held 
to strengthen professional organiza- 
tions and to acquaint state leaders 
with the plans for the project. These 
meetings were held in Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Spokane, Den- 
ver, Dallas, Atlanta, and Boston. 


Among those attending many of 
the regional conferences from NEA 
headquarters were: William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary; Karl H. 
Berns, NEA assistant secretary for 
business; Joy Elmer Morgan, direc- 
tor of NEA Publications Division; 
R. B. Marston, Director of the NEA 
Membership Division; Worth Mc- 
Clure, executive secretary, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors; Hilda Maehling, executive sec- 
retary, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; and A. C. Flora, 
past president of the NEA and chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. 


The NEA building program, unan- 
imously approved by the board of 
trustees, executive committee and 
board of directors, will enable the 
association to expand its services 
and staff to meet the needs of mount- 
ing enrollment, more teachers and 
increasing membership. The project 
is expected to be financed in part 
by increasing membership, memorial 
gifts and individual contributions of 
teachers and other citizens through- 
out the country. 


Building plans call for the addi- 
tion of a modern eight-story office 
building on the site now occupied 
by a garage in the rear of the present 
headquarters. The front of the 
building also will be remodelled to 
harmonize with the rest of the 
education center. 





There comes a time in the develop- 
ment of ourselves when receiving from 
others (which is the essence of selfish- 
ness) gives way to the urge to give to 
others—to grow beyond the limits of 
one’s skin. Then we cease being para- 
sites upon life and become the patrons 
of life. 

—Joshua Loth Liebman 
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Tour Reservation Form 


Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please reserve space for me on the Miami Beach Tour, June 23-July 13. I 
am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event I am 


unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 





Name 
School Address 





Home Address 








City 


, Tennessee 

















superior 


nit tables and chairs 
by Southern Desk Company 


For that modern touch here is a combination of the beauty of wood with graceful and 
durable polished aluminum . . . to achieve distincti ility in i 
seating. Also available in all-wood a" sedate nsaraces 


Constant supervision and completely in ted ti iform high 
~ ager se finish of pf OD he | Compal pond ment ag mee 
ure, which include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The extras that make teaching and 
learning more fun are often found in the 
special material offered by THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER advertisers. Watch for 
them. To save time, write directly to the 
advertiser. Use the coupon below in order- 
ing several items. 


79a Gold Metal Products is a 30-page cata- 
log of the many products to be used in 
art classes. Included also are special 
helps in (1) A suggested minimum 
list of art materials for the primary 
and intermediate grades and (2) Aids 
in Guiding Creative Growth. The 
latter is grouped into pre-school and 
primary grades; primary and elemen- 
tary grades; and junior and senior 
high school. (Binney & Smith) 

80a Railroad Film Directory—New edition 
of illustrated guide to slidefilms and 
motion pictures owned by or relating 
to the railroad industry. One free 
copy per teacher. (Association of 
American Railroads ) 

8la Michigan-Water Wonderland is a 16- 
page booklet containing full color 
photographs and stories of the recre- 
ation and vacation oportunities found 
in Michigan. Individual sections are 
focused on Michigan’s lakes and 
streams, forests and reminders of its 
historic past and industrial present. 
An inquiry card inserted in the book- 
let provides easy request for informa- 
tion on vocation accommodations, 
highway routes, transportation facili- 
ties and other helpful data. ( Michigan 
Tourist Council ) 

82a Trailways Tour Folders includes two- 
foot pictorial map of U. S. in full color; 
folder of itineraries and rates for 
eleven different tours of U. S. and 
Mexico; and folder on “package” 
sight-seeing tours of famous localities 
in U. S., Havana, and Nassau. (Na- 
tional Trailways Bus System) 

83a Vacation tour folders outlining itiner- 
aries on trips to Magic Yellowstone, 
the Historic East, Golden California, 


pe aan as een en en ee en es ee ee ene en en en ene ee eee eee — 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


each item checked. 


Name 


ET 
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and Colorful Colorado. 
Trailways ) 


( American 


55a Utilization Listing and Where-to-Use 


Guide lists more than 600 Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films. Arranged to 
show suitability of each film according 
to grade levels and subject areas. 


60a New RCA Victor Educational Record 


Catalog lists and classifies records 
especially for the elementary school 
music program. Cost 10c. Cash must 
accompany order for this item. (RCA 
Victor Division) 


86a Directory of Summer Workshops in 


Health and Nutrition. An eight-page 
printed leaflet listing location, spon- 
sorship, purposes, directing personnel, 
and participant eligibility require- 
ments for 1953 workshops giving em- 
phasis to nutrition and health educa- 
tion subject matter. Listing covers 
workshops reported in forty-eight 
states. (General Mills ) 


88a Preserving Leather Book Bindings A 


reprint of an article which shows the 
importance of correct care of leather 
bound books. The suggestions offered 
are fairly simple to carry out, but will 
add life and beauty to books and 
other leather articles. (Leth-O-Creme 
Sales ) 


34a Catalog—Well illustrated catalogs on 


Auditorium _ Seating, Laboratory 
Equipment; Church Furniture; Class- 
room Furniture and Laboratory Furni- 
ture. Indicate which catalog is de- 
sired. (Southern Desk Company) 


43a Catalog of over 3200 titles distributed 


by United World Films covering prac- 
tically every major curriculum area, 
from agriculture through zoology. 


90a Packet of four booklets of Province of 


Ontario as a vacation spot—Ontario 
History, Ontario Things to See and 
Do, Ontario Outdoors, and 52 Vaca- 
tion Areas. (Province of Ontario) 


9la Behavior Preference Record is a new 


Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 


79a 80a 8la 82a 83a 55a 60a 
IID is incesiKGinins iol decepiniee bon ienbiceins dasiagckian I cicicnseacan dure... 
EE CL Pe ee ee ee ore eo ae ae 
EO ee | Ree eS 8 ee ae oe ee 


instrument that reveals a student’s co- 
operation, _ friendliness, integrity, 
leadership, responsibility and critical 


86a 88a 34a 43a - 90a Qla 


om ce ee ee a 


thinking ability by presenting hii 
with everyday situations and prol - 
lems and asking him: “What would 


you do?” .. . and why? Grades 4-6, 
7-9, 9-12. Specimen set to admit:- 
istrators. All requests by teachers must 
be signed by their administrators. Col- 
lege students must have written per- 
mission of their instructors. (California 
Test Bureau) 





IT’S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of professional interest to 
educators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the editor. 
You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, your request for infor- 
mation will be forwarded to the producer. 
Key Pocket Guide to Europe designed for 
American Travelers to the principal cities 
of eleven European countries. Its 160 
pages, passport size, are packed with con- 
cise complete authoritative and up-to- 
the-minute 1953 information. Some of the 
indexed facts are preliminaries, communi- 
cations, customs, language, sightseeing, en- 
tertainment, money. Cloth bound edition 
available at book stores, travel agents. $2.00 
(Jaffe Publications, 632 N. San Vicente, 
Los Angeles 64, California. ) 

Artco Relief Molds The pupil can mold 
relief map models of the United States, 
North America, South America, Palestine. 
Artco Map Mix, an entirely new ma- 
terial, is especially developed for use with 
the rubber molds. When finished the Artco 
has a hard smooth white surface which 
will take poster paint, crayon art or 
water color. Cost of molds—North America 
$6.95, United States $5.45, South America 
$5.45. Map mix 10c Ib. (Art Chemical 
Products, Inc., Huntington, Indiana ) 

Dust Absorber With the use of this new 
chemical fluid, cloths and mops can now 
quickly remove accumulated dust. It cleans, 
absorbs the dust and polishes in one oper- 
ation. (Parlee Company, Inc., 829 Ft. 
Wayne Avenue, Indianapolis 2, Indiana) 
McCall's Children’s Annual, a new maga- 
zine issued by McCall’s Patterns, is on sale 
at newstands or pattern counters. The 160- 
page magazine covers an extensive range 
of arts and crafts projects for children to 
undertake either by themselves or with 
parents, teachers or club leaders. Projects 
include puppets, mobilee, musical instru- 
ments, costumes, scenery, rope sculpture, 
wood and wire working. Price $1.00. 





“Education makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to gov- 
ern, but impossible to enslave.”—Hen- 
ry Brougham, Wisconsin Journal of 
Education (February 1947) 
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It Starts in the Classroom 





Then-and-now sessions can build 
good PR, says the National School 
Public Relations Association in a 
recent issue of IT STARTS IN THE 
CLASSROOM NEWSLETTER, its 
monthly roundup of good public re- 
lations techniques and ideas de- 
veloped by individual classroom 
teachers around the country. 

The newsletter cites the group of 
parents who said “We don't want 
our children to go back to what we 
had” after hearing their PR-wise 
county superintendent and several 
veteran classroom teachers compare 
modern educational techniques with 
the educational practices of 25 years 
ago. 
Parents happily waved goodbye 
to: sitting for long periods of time 
with hands folded on the desk; con- 
stant and unvarying question-and- 
answer techniques; and _ pupils 
standing in the corner for mis- 
demeanors. 

Also on the parents’ glad-to-see- 
you-go list were the stiff rows of 
seats totally unsuited for group 
‘work, the large notebooks filled 
with outlines copied from the board 
and learned for tests, lessons based 
always on mastery of the ‘next five 
pages’ in the textbook, and auto- 
cratic domination of the teacher. 

On the other hand, parents ap- 
proved the modern school which 
treats parents and pupils as partners, 
helping them, for example, to under- 
stand why, as well as the what, of 
school rules and regulations. One 
such school, in a list of regulations 
distributed to parents and pupils 
says: “for safety’s sake, we ask chil- 
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dren not to arrive at school until 
8:50 a.m. Our patrols, policemen, 
crossing guards and safety markers 
are not ready until 8:40. Our teach- 
ers do arrive earlier (at 8:30) but 
they need time, free from supervi- 
sion of pupils, to collect teaching 


materials, to order supplies, to con- 
fer with parents, to consult with 
supervisors.” 








CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll 
now. 
706 South Fourth Street 





Clint lowa 














AIDS FOR NATURE CLASSES 


Suggestion we hope you find useful 






)s you are seeking lively new ideas to 
inspire enthusiasm about wildflowers, 
animals and conservation, the National 
Wildlife Federation may have just the 
answer for you. Their material is very at- 
tractive, easily read and some of it has 
suggestions for first hand experiences 
you and your class can share together 
as you solve some of the many mysteries 
and problems nature provides. 


Free (up to 25 copies of each) 
LISTS OF STATE BIRDS AND FLOWERS, 
Multilithed sheets. 

13 APPROACHES TO CONSERVATION. 
Black and white illus. Such subjects as 


erosion; forest fires; wildlife and war;_ —-»——-s 
- ~< -/; 

em porns 

wildlife management; problem of conserva-"_> = 


pure water; wildlife and the farmer; 


tion ; and wildlife of the waters. For teachers. 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETs: set of 8 illus. U 
land Game Birds; Song Birds; Marine Fish: 
The Wild Rose; Soil, Water and You; Pollu- 
tion; Trees; Mammals. 

CONSERVATION FILM LIBRARY CATALOGUE— 
Gives name, rental price, brief descriptions. 


If further interested—For items above, write 


EVERYONE ENJOYS delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 


low cost material 


NAT'L WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, 3308 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington ro, D.C. 







from NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Especially interesting to you may be 
the colorful stamps, the booklets and 
the postcards described briefly di- 
rectly below. Also the various 
booklets which belong toa series. 


To Be Had At Low Cost 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION STAMPS: Full 
color. Useful in albums, letters, scrap- 
books. $1 for 36 postpaid. 


RAINDROPS AND MUDDY 
RIVERS: The concise 
story of water, soil, life 
and their relation- 
ship. Grades 4-6. 

25¢ postpaid. 


ie PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
Soe 

~~ LIVE TOGETHER: The 
Y= relationship 
aan between 
plants and animals. 
Grades 5-7. 25¢ postpaid. 


WILD BIRD POSTCARDS in 
FULL CoLor: Set of 12. 
Paintings are lovely. 
35¢ postpaid. 
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Teacher's Bookshelf 


Youth Discussions 


Teachers and youth leaders who are 
looking for a brief and practical handbook 
on how to handle discussions will find 
many helpful suggestions in a new pub- 
lication, “Youth Discussion: Patterns and 
Techniques.” This booklet is the newest 
in a series published by the Junior Town 
Meeting League. 

The early chapters present some fresh 
and challenging viewpoints as to the na- 
ture of discussion and the development 
of the discussion process. Then come a 
series of practical chapters designed to 
give specific aid to those sponsoring or con- 
ducting discussions. “Patterns of Discus- 
sion” describes in detail the panel, sym- 
posium, interview, and forum techniques, 
with special emphasis upon the work of the 
moderator, the contribution of experts, 
the participation of the audience, and the 
physical setting. A final chapter recapitu- 
lates instructions for the inexperienced 
discussion sponsor. 

Leaders and specialists in discussion 
techniques from different parts of the 
country met in a special workshop to pre- 
pare this booklet. They have brought 
together many years of experience in con- 
ducting discussion programs with the 
purpose of sharing the best of these ex- 
periences with others. 

Every teacher and leader of youth con- 
cerned with youth discussions will want 
to read this book. Single copies of YOUTH 
DISCUSSION: PATTERNS AND TECH- 
NIQUES may be secured, without charge, 
from: Junior Town Meeting League, 400 
South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Understanding Children 


A BOOK ABOUT ME by Edith Sher- 

man Jay is, basically, a means of com- 
munication between the teacher and 
kindergarten and first grade pupils at a 
time when children find it difficult to com- 
municate verbally. It helps bridge the gap 
between the home and school. Sketches 
of various types of home situations are 
presented. By choosing one picture in each 
set, the child indicates what his home is 
like. There is significance, too, in misrepre- 
sentation. 
‘ The manual details specific meanings 
that the teacher may gain from a study 
of the child’s selections. Discussion of 
choices with the parents is an excellent 
method of getting further insight. 

Also detailed in the manual are the 
main purposes of the book. It helps the 
child establish effective pre-reading habits; 
serves as a convenient method for gath- 
ering data about the child’s background, 
family, and emotional development; pro- 
vides a method for surveying the child’s 


80 








maturity, intellectual development, and 
activities and interests; allows teachers to 
compare him with other children, and 
provides maximum effectiveness from seat- 
work activities. 

A BOOK ABOUT ME is published by 
Science Research Associates, Chicago. 


Toward World Understanding 


The author of THE MEETING OF 
EAST AND WEST, F.S.C. Northrop, 
has written THE TAMING OF THE NA- 
TIONS because he believes that in this 
atomic age nations must learn to tame 
themselves and to cooperate with each 
other or else they will perish. 

Continuing the inquiry begun in his 
earlier book, Dr. Northrop emphasizes the 
need for understanding the basic beliefs 
and mentality of other peoples as well 
as their economic needs. He believes that 
we should discard the theories of power 
politics and isolation and base our foreign 
policy on the principle that a world law 
to control aggression can be evolved 
through the United Nations. 

THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS is 
published by The Macmillan Company, at 
$5.00. 


On Plant Life 


THE WORLD OF PLANT LIFE by 
Clarence J. Hylander will introduce you 
to all the rich variety of the plants that 
grow in this country from the Canadian 
border to Key West, from Cape Cod 
to Catalina Island. It gives the life 
stories of plants from the microscopic 
bacilli to the giant Sequoias. Here are the 
pitcher plants that devour insects, catch- 
ing flies and ants and digesting them, and 
here also, are the striking cactus flowers, 
plants with teeth, all the flora right in 
your own neighborhood. 

To help you identify your native plants, 
there are pictures on every page of this 
722 page home reference book. Pen and 
ink drawings and full-page photographs 
present the whole parade of the plant 
kingdom. Although this is a book for 
laymen, it is scientifically accurate in every 
detail. 

THE WORLD OF PLANT LIFE is 
published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York, at $4.95. 


A New Grammar 


Tressler’s GRAMMAR IN ACTION, The 
Third Edition, retains the best features of 
the older editions, while new features, 
based on actual classroom experience, have 
been added. 

Grammar is presented as a way to help 
pupils speak and write effective sentences, 
punctuate to convey their meaning, and get 
the meaning out of complicated sentences. 
Selection of the grammar material was 
determined by the frequency of use, the 
frequency and social seriousness of errors, 
and the difficulty of forming right habits. 

The emphasis in the new Third Edition 
is on synthesis, usage, punctuation, and 
composition—with abundant practice in 
sentence analysis to enable pupils to under- 
stand the framework of the English sen- 
tence. 

J. C. Tressler’s GRAMMAR IN ACTION, 
The Third Edition, is published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, New York, at $3.48. 


The Gifted Child 


How adults can discover and help those 
youngsters who have superior abilities is 
the theme of HELPING THE GIFTED 
CHILD. Here is a guide for overburdened 
teachers who do not always know how 
to detect these gifted children or how to 
develop talents of the obviously superior. 
This 48 page booklet discusses methods 
for discovery of such youngsters, their 
special problems, how they can be led 
to make the special contributions to society 
of which they are capable, and points out 
ways in which schools and special pro- 
grams can help. 

The author, Dr. Paul Witty, is pro- 
fessor of education and director of the 
reading clinic of Northwestern University. 
The booklet is available from Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, at 40c. 


Readers for Junior High 


The Ginn Basic Readers provide now 
for grades 7 and 8 the same instruction 
in basic reading skills which has made 
Ginn Basic Readers for grades 1 through 
6 so successful. The new books are 
DOORWAYS TO DISCOVERY by David 
Russell, Mabel Snedaker, and Doris Gates 
and WINDOWS ON THE WORLD by 
David H. Russell and Mary A. Gunn. 

Stories of great variety in content, 
authorship, and style conform to the 
recommendations outlined by The Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
Of particular interest are the sections of 
biography, unit four in the Seventh Read- 
er and unit six in the Eighth Reader; the 
stories of sports and adventure for boys 
and girls in both books; the humorous 
stories; the poems; the drama including 
radio scripts and scenes from a play in 
the Eighth Reader. 
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A special section called “Some Things 
To Do” includes exercises which develop 
comprehension, clarify _ interpretation, 
strengthen study skills, and give oppor- 
tunities for speaking and writing. There 
is a list of books for further reading fol- 
lowing each unit. A glossary concludes 
each book. 

Attractive workbooks, one for each 
reader, provide varied experiences in 
vocabulary building, word analysis, com- 
prehension and study skills. Manuals 
furnish detailed help to the teacher in pre- 
senting each lesson. 

DOORWAYS TO DISCOVERY and 
WINDOWS ON THE WORLD are pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Boston, at 
$2.44. 

Spelling Aids 

MY SPELLING STUDYBOOK SERIES 
by Arville Wheeler and Clyde B. Moore 
is designed for grades 2 through 8. Each 
studybook opens each of its thirty-two 
units with a picture and a brief story. The 
picture and story introduce a carefully 
chosen list of new words tailored to the 
children’s interest and understanding. 

MY SPELLING STUDYBOOK SERIES 
is published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, at $0.48 each. 


ACE News 


Serving Children 


The theme which was emphasized 
at a recent national convention of 
the ACEI was Doing Things for 
Children. Speakers at the conven- 
tion urged teachers to promote such 
activities as reading clubs in settle- 
ment houses, helping in children’s 
convalescent homes, and sewing 
clubs for the needy. 

The Memphis branch rendered a 
service of the highest type when they 
presented the Wizard of Oz in three 
performances for the Children’s 
Theatre. Local talent was used, and 
they were able to secure the original 
music used in the screen production. 


Putnam County chose for the 
1952-53 theme Helping Children 
Live and Learn Through Develop- 
ment of a Course of Study, Creative 
Arts, Music and Nature Apprecia- 
tion. “A Course of Study” was the 
topic of discussion at the first meet- 


ing of the year. At a later meeting 
the lecture on “Creative Art” was 
made more interesting by an accom- 
panying exhibit. Two meetings have 
been devoted to. music and appre- 
ciation of nature, and the last meet- 
ing of the year will be held jointly 
with the principals at which time 
an art exhibit will be studied. 

Mrs. Roy Dowdy, a former teach- 
er, gave an excellent paper at a re- 
cent meeting of the Lebanon Branch. 
Her title was “Building Healthy 
Personalities” and stressed the idea 
that the school is concerned with 
the development of the whole child. 
She mentioned the older concepts of 
education in which the teacher was 
concerned only with having children 
memorize facts. Leading to our 
modern knowledge of human rela- 
tions she discussed rather fully the 
question of human relations as it is 
influenced or as it is affected by the 
child’s mental health, by the child’s 
emotional stability ard security, by 
his personality development and his 
social adjustment. 
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P. O. Box 309 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


508 North Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


504 Goodwyn Institute Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Columbia, S. C. 


502-508 Goodwyn Institute Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


National Association of Ceachers Agencies 


The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 

The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 
Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


NATIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE Thirty years experience placing college, secondary and 
elementary teachers in 48 states and Alaska.—Roy C. 


Reynolds, Mgr. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Over 50 years experience in teacher placement. Write us now. 


L. R. Smith, Manager. 


Opened in 1919. 
Middle Atlantic States. 


For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 533 Geriesee Valley Trust Bldg., 


Since 1918, serving the South-Central, Mid-South, and South- 
western areas. Glenna Hill, Ass’t. Mgr. 


C. D. Guess, Mgr. Serving intensively the 


Home office, founded 1902. A half century of service to Southern 
schools and teachers. H. L. Forbes, Mgr. 


Since 1927 offering a nation-wide service to colleges and col- 
lege teachers. Geo. W. Cox, Mgr. 
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Roger Barker, Trenton. The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 

E. K. Bondurant, Marion, Alabama. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 

William G. Boyd, Joelton. Scott, Foresman 
and Company 

Phelan B. Brasher, 2107 Fifth Avenue, 
North, Birmingham, Alabama. Webster 
Publishing Company 

John Burrus, Franklin. Ginn and Company 

A. Raymond Dixon, Trenton. The Mac- 
millan Company 

J. Lewis Doran, Nashville. Row, Peterson 
and Company 

Jack Draper, Nashville. Silver Burdett 
Company 

Preston Edwards, Starkville, Mississippi. 
Gregg Publishing Company 

Walter H. Greenwood, Nashville. South- 
Western Publishing Company 

Thomas R. Gregory, Brentwood. Allyn and 
Bacon 

Hugh Hunter, Ashland City. The John C. 
Winston Company 


Tennessee Bookmen’s Club 
1952-53 


William H. Hunter, Gallatin. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company 

M. E. Irby, Nashville. Harlow Publishing 
Company 

Cecil James, Greenfield. World Book 
Company 

Bobby Jones, Murfreesboro. The Steck 
Company 

Don C. Kennon, Memphis. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc. 

F. L. Key, Lebanon. Wheeler Publishing 
Company 

Fred C. Knight, Murfreesboro. The Amer- 
ican Book Company 

B. B. McMahan, Manchester. Lyons and 
Carnahan 

Browder R. Means, Nashville. Charles E. 
Merrill Company 


Laidlay 


Polk E. Nashville. 
Brothers 

T. A. Passons, Sparta. Iroquis Publishin- 
Company, Inc. 

Tillman H. Phillips, Cookeville. Charle; 
Scribner’s Sons 

Louis Reed, Louisville, Mississippi. Turne: 
E. Smith and Company 

James T. Richardson, Jr., Erin. Houghtou 
Mifflin Company 

J. H. Robey, Nashville. Scott, Foresman 
and Company 

Leonard Sims, Jr., Nashville. Follett Pub- 
lishing Company 

W. T. Stevens, 50 Pryor Street, N. E., At- 
lanta, Georgia. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany 

J. M. Stuart, Dickson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

F. L. Thomson, Sylacauga, Alabama. The 
L. W. Singer Company 

A. B. Webb, 300 Seminole Drive, Marietta, 
Georgia. The Economy Company 

Thomas W. Woodson, Nashville. Ginn and 
Company. 


Moore, 





New NEA Publications, Films 


The following publications may be or- 
dered from the Department, Commission 
or Division listed, at the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

So They Say About Higher Education, As- 
sociation for Higher Education (NEA), 8 
pages, single copy 15 cents, annual sub- 
scription, 50 cents. A digest of articles 
on higher education appearing in lay mag- 
azines and arranged by the NEA Research 
Division. The first issue will include a 
digest of articles published during the 
last quarter of 1952. 

Putting PR in HPER, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation (NEA) and the National 
School Public Relations Association 
(NEA), 64 pages, $1.00. This public re- 
lations handbook is designed especially for 
practical use by health, physical education 
and recreation personnel. 

Dance Resources: Volume I—Modern 
Dance and Children’s Rhythms, National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation (NEA), 80 pages, $1.00. 
Volume includes a selected list of record- 
ings, piano music, books and articles. 
New Loopfilm on Artificial Respiration, 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, (NEA), 4 
loops, $4.50. The loop film, which pic- 
tures an approved Red Cross method, in- 
cludes the following sections: getting per- 
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son into position, back-pressure arm-lift 
on two knees, back-pressure arm-lift on 
one knee and changing operators. 

Official Softball-Track-Field Guide, 1953- 
1954, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation (NEA), 
160 pages, 50 cents. An official guide for 
women’s athletics prepared annually by 
the National Section of Women’s Athletics 
of AAHPER. 

Teaching Citizenship Through Human Re- 
lations, NEA Citizenship Committee, 6 
pages, 3 cents. The publication is a fourth 
in a series of bibliographies entitled “Ap- 
proaches to Citizenship Education.” 
Proceedings of the Seventh National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, NEA Citizenship 
Committee and the U. S. Department of 
Justice, 64 pages, 50 cents. A pictorial 
report of the recent national conference 
in which 1000 organizations and agencies 
participated. Proceedings were published 
by the U. S. Department of Justice. 
Teacher Supply and Demand Study, NEA 
Research Division and the NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, $1.00. The annual 
national study, published in the March is- 
sue of Commission’s The Journal of 
Teacher Education, is under the direction 
of Ray C. Maul. The study contains in- 
formation from every college and uni- 
versity in the nation showing the number of 
1953 graduates who will become eligible 
for each type of teaching service in ele- 


mentary and high schools. Also given, 
state by state, is information showing the 
rate of growth in the elementary school 
population and indicates the expansion in 
the need for qualified teachers, financial 
support, and physical facilities. 

Women in Educational Administration- 
Study Guide, National Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education (NEA), 7 
pages, 15 cents. This guide is published 
for use in connection with two recent 
studies of the Council entitled “Adminis- 
trative Opportunities for Women in School 
Systems” and “Administrative Women in 
Higher Education.” 

Official Reports of 1953 Series of Regional 
Conferences, NEA National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, $1.00. A compilation in one 
volume, this publication reports on the six 
regional conferences on teacher education 
and professional standards which were held 
in New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Colorado Springs, and San Francisco. 
It includes abstracts of conference ad- 
dresses, reports of discussion groups and 
action programs of the respective states. 


The Teacher and Professional Organiza- 
tions, (NEA) National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards and National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations, 126 pages, 
$1.00. This publication, which contains 
15 teaching units on the work of teachers’ 
professional organizations, was prepared 
for use in the pre-service teacher education 
programs of colleges and universities. Its 
publication was made possible by the NEA 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund. 
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Attend Summer School 





“Where Lakes & Mountains Meet” 


The University of Tennessee 


AT KNOXVILLE 














Study at a Leading Institution—where summer recreational opportunities abound 


Undergraduate and Postgraduate Courses in: 


e@ EDUCATION @ BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
@ ARTS & SCIENCES @ AGRICULTURE 

@ ENGINEERING @ HOME ECONOMICS 

e LAW @ SOCIAL WORK 





FIRST TERM—June 15 to July 18; SECOND TERM—July 16 to Aug. 22 





FOR SUMMER QUARTER BULLETIN 


Write: Dean of Admissions, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 








SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


NO First Term: June 2- July 10 
OUT- Second Term: July 11 - August 16 


OF- 
BEGIN THIS SUMMER 


STATE EARN TWELVE SEMESTER HOURS 
TUITION ON AN ADVANCED DEGREE 


Degrees for Teachers and Administrators WORK in the Air Conditioned Library 


hel £ Arts i j PLAY ..in the Swimming Pool 
Bachelor o rts in Education eae 


Master of Education on the Tennis Courts 


Advanced Master of Arts in Education FISH in Sardis Lake 


Doctor of Philosophy STAY in dormitories for _—— 
students 


Doctor of Education in apartments for families 
For a copy of the Summer Session Bu//etin write to: 
The Director of Summer Session, University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 











